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VOTES ON THE HON, HORACE MANN'S LECTURE 
ON EXGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

CORRESPONDENT. 

‘ reprints, without note or com- 

a lecture on Great Britain, 

labernacle, New York, by the 

, inn. If the auditory had the 

pgland should have the profit of a 

as this, delivered by an American 

for his philanthropic and en- 

to one of the most important 

g the interests of nations, and 

y the future of the world. This lee- 

ture, it is believed, is the first contribution of the 

le by ica to England and accepted 

vt slish | —the first direct efort to 

: selerate the grand move- 

W through ages England has 

ged from feudalism; and from serfdom, 

ndage and ignorance entered into the region 

ind freedom. 

yexamiming this lecture as reported, 

nd prepared receive help and instruction 

intelligent Englishman,—anti- 

ratic though he might be, and even a 

republican with strong American 

mn one would feel himself 
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national life. 
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and a speculative republican, but neither soldier, 
lawyer, nor man of wealth. There is the much 
respected Brotherton, of equally hamble origin, 
the member for populous and energetic Bradford 
of the same caste. Of Cobden the son of a small 
Sussex farmer; of Friend Bright; of Peto and 
Lock, and Chapman, and a corps of others, all 
men of business and distinotively of the middle 
class, it needs not to speak; these and many 
others chow that “inviolable caste” is vincible. 
The lecturer is reported as remarking upon 
the strange anomaly 
“that a nation so wealthy, so enterprising, so pow- 


erful, 80 ardently devoted to the advancement of 


the arts and sciences, should contain a population 
sunk in the lowest depths of ignorance and wretch- 
edaess. Mr. M. then described, in a graphic and 
keenly pointed style, some of the great social ine- 
qualities of England as witnessed in.the extreme 
of luxurious wealth and squalid poverty to be every 
day seen crowding the thoroughfares of the great 
metropolis, The most prominent cause of that 
state of things might jastly be attributed to the 
Sct that, for generation after generation, the laws 
had been administered in an intense spirit of aris- 
tocratic selfishness.’ 

This will strike the English rosder as very 
crude generalization from half facts, or “ false 
facts.” “London is not England; nor in truth 
can squalid poverty be seen crowding the streets 
of London ; nor is the existing poverty there re- 
ferable to “a selfish administration of law by 
the aristocracy.” There is a sense in which 
London may be said to be as much of a republic 
as was Genoa or Venice, or as New York. 
There is freedom of action, freedom of labor, 
local government and municipal law; there are 
all the conditions favorable to labor which exist 
in New York; nay, the very institutions and 
the eelfishness, or even the oppression of an 
aristocratic caste, to which the lecturer would 
appear to refer the “ squalid poverty” in London, 
would operate in a contrary direction, so far as 
the metropolis is concerned. Say that monar- 
chy and aristocracy,—great tax consumers and 
rent consumers,—are evils to a nation: yet 
when the wealth of aristocracy however acquir- 
ed,—the wealth of great national establishments, 
as well as the tide rolled in from colonies, de- 
pendencies and foreign nations, is expended in 
London, the direct tendency must be, and is, to 
put in action in the capital an amount of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, for which in other, and 
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rland is described, and in a sense truly, 
] The’ lecturer might 
have added to the distinctions he has noticed, 
i the Brahminical caste; he might 
the extraordinary and yet matter- 
ption of class superiority by the 
Establishment; he might have re- 
narked as more extraordinary still the ignorant 
ral and low caste member of the na- 
hureh taking, as such, the ground of su- 
} the intelligent, cultivated and 
rmist; and he might note as 
that even yet among the ignorant in 
nd country places the word “ Pres- 
mployed as a contemptuous 
thet, though Presbyterianism 
exist in England; and this 
riminating fecturer might 
trace to the result of the struggle which ended 
t torat f Charles II. 
f castes, but not of “ in- 
nted in the reported 
ther five castes” or distinctions 
aristocracy. There is the 
veen the dignified butler and 
> kitchen, maid. Nay it is something 
1 a joke tosay there is a distinction be- 
regular dustman” and the irregular 
flourishes his ®eeom intrusively. 
not true that there are “ five 
sles’ in the aristocracy to any practical effect 
would juite as true, if not more true, to 
t acy are of the commons, and 
The lecturer 
intry equire below the knight, and 
an of the Herald office, but this 
it is far more true, that 
ntry syaire of old family and good estate, 
her aristocracy, and would be ac- 
rior to the new peer, & to an old 
al character. Then the descend. 
> Dakes of Norfolk and Bedford be- 
pain Mr. Howard or Mr. Russell ; in this 
r ways the “inviolable” ia vio- 
n some degree even the extremes 
i together. Take an illustrative exam- 
riwo in proof :—The best farmers of New 
1 are familiar with two or three Englich 
rably distinguished by their devotion 
fic agriculture, and by their concern for 
re of the farmer and agricultural labor- 
j the Earl of Radnor, Earl of Ducie, and 
sey. Now Mr. Pusey, the plain “ country 
as the leeturer would say, while he is 
ar friend of the tenant farmer is, in 
ial reepecta, the peer of the titled noble; 
tate he holds has descended to him from 
ume of Canute, and he might, if he would, 
ra wn upon nine-tenths of the peerage 
tl Radnor's younger son is plain Mr, Bouve 


Castes. 








f the aristo rgcy 


Inicanty 


Many othe 


the 


perhaps more generally healthy conditions 
there would be no demand. 

The statement and the induction of the lec- 
turer, as given by the reporter, is manifestly 
incorrect and unsound. To the great middle 
clase, the really dominatiag class, whose rise 
and growth out of a state uf serfdom and op- 
pression, is the miracle of the world, and of 
which the United States, historically eansidarad 
m wuty Sa wusmo0t, to this class tue re porter 
gives.a single line in the manner of an ayction- 
eer's catalogue! The same process would only 
leave slaveholders and slaves in the United 
States : 


“Then there was a middle class, consisting of 
farmers, people in business, &c, and the rest of the 
population, ten million pendent on 
chanee or charity for a subsistence. Hence cringirz g; 
and trembling, and paltry submission in order to 
obtain employment—hence sycophancy and con- 
temptible adulation so as to get offices the most 
triviai—in fact the feeblest rays of a rich or infla- 
ential man’s favor were eagerly sought after with 


slrong, were de 


the people, and forming no part of a common 


The lecturer himself has shown that “these 
inviolable castes” are not maintained inviolably ; 
and he might have cited the fact, that the son of 
an American painter has long been one of the 
most influential and most mischievous members 
of the house of peers. To this man the late 
Lord Melbourne felicitously applied the words 
' | with which Pym characterized Sraarronn—“ God 
gave him his abilities, but the devil had the use 


_The House of Commons is studded with men 
victorious over inviolable caste. There is the 
Norwich weaver boy, eloquent, philosophical, 


nothing of other vices and loss 
“ten millions” would reach a h 
dollars a year. 


attribute to laws and institations, or to the in 
fluence of an aristocratic order and its selfish 
ness, evils which have their origin in the indi 


erament. 


the lecturer's facts are many years old, and be- 


numbers of the vast army of “ten millions” 
which the honorable lecturer ranged under 
Generals Chance and Charity. Firet of the 
main army; next of the mixed multitude. On 
the let of January last; in mid winter, amidst 
storm: and ceaseless rains, which crowded the 
ranks, the whole number of able-bodied persons 
relieved in the 608 unions of England and W ales 
was 126.220. Not ten millions, but one hua- 
dred and twenty-six thousand, two hundred and 
twenty persons. This number includes the poor 
relieved out of the Union-houses as well as the 
inmates, and a large number of Irish 
* casual Irish.” 

The large mixed multitude, the aged, the in- 
firm and sick, the orphans and friendloas chil- 
dren, number gbout half a million. 

Itis hoped and believed that American citi- 
sens are really desirous to make an accurate 
estimate of the old country, and that they will 
be glad to give a candid consideration to the 
facts which have been presented. It is not a 
rapid glance at England, or the residence of a 
few months which will qualify the keenest ob- 
server to note the anomalies, and strange con- 
trarictics, and varied’ influences and agencies 
which exist in England, and make up the life of 
the people. 


and 


AGRICOLA. 


A SCENE IN THE FIVE POINTS. 


Some of the children may remember about a 
beautiful little girl, found by the missionary last 
winter, in a very bal house with negroes. There 
is not such a house hardly in New York. It is 
in “ Cow Bay,” and a man owns it who k eps B 
rum shop, and who makes a fortune from these 
poor creatures with his houses and his rum 
You can harély see your way as you grope up 
the stairs. Every now anf then you stumble on 
Sree a ee ot ditt Which d wt ter eights, the 


win? whistles so through the little broken win- 
dows. The room where the kind gentleman 
found the little one, you remember, was so dark 
and dirty, that he could hardly tell whether she 
was black or white. There were three or four 
black men and women who were living in it be 
side ; you know the little gir] was taken at once 
to Mr. Pease’s, and washed and dressed. Every 
body who came there, used to call her down to 
see her, she was such a beautiful child. She did 
not look at all like the other children in the Five 
Points. Her skin was soft and white, and her 





a self-humiliation and debasement most utterly 
disgusting.” 

The writer is quite unable to imagine facta 
which would give even a mere color of truth to 
this statement; had he a place in the Taberna- 
cle on the delivery of the lecture he would have 
met the exaggeration by a counter statement, 
perhaps utterly incredible to an American audi- 
ence, but yet capable of proof. “The ten mil- 
lions depending upon chance and charity for 
subsistence” have now realized property sufii- 
cient to purchas¢ the fourth, half, or whole of 
the real estate posseased by more than one of 
the sovereign states of the American Union. 
There are huadreds of thousands of these “ ten 
millions” who have larger and more permanent 
incomes than the average salaries of the Chris- 
tian ministers in the United States, as giyen by 
the writer from the Old Parsonage, in The 
Independent foreMarch 10. It is impossible to 
make an accurate estimate of the wealth of the 
artisans, workmen and domestic servants—vol- 
untary servants, of England ; but there are aids 
toward such an estimate, and sufficient to bear 
out the statement madeabove. It is but as yes- 
terday that freehold land societies were sug- 
gested, as a means of obtaining the county fran- 
chjse for the working classes. Already estates 
have been purchased to the value of 25 millions 
of dollars ; about half the purchase money has 
been paid, the rest is in process of payment 
The members pay one shilling a week; the 
weekly payments to one society now reach five 
thousand dollars. House-building societies were 
in existence before; they have been multiplied 
greatly, and hold a very large amount of capi- 
tal, almost exclusively belonging to small trad- 
ers, clerks, and careful working people. The 
benefit, sick, and burial clubs, formed exclu- 
sively by the “chance or charity” class, are of 
unknown number. In 1836, there were 5409 
of a particular kind registered under an act 
of Parliament, the property deposited being over 
five millions of dollars. 

The practice of Life Assurance has extended 
with great rapidity of late years, and it isknown 
that many of the work&g classes and lesser 
shopkeepers are now resorting to assurance soci- 
eties. The capital of these institutions ia about 
a thousand millions of dollars; the annual pre- 
miums about thirty millions; but not even an 
approximate estimate of the share of the work- 
ing classes can be made. 

But it is the savings banks which show what 











and is the enlightened and liberal represen- 
tive of a cluster of radical Seoteh burghs 
ar Moreton, the son of Earl Ducie, is a man 

‘ew England spirit; his wife, the futare 
is the daughter of a commoner, the 
eranddaughter of a merchant: of the higheat 
*aste, Lord Moreton is also of the lowest, for he 


of 
; mand deliberate choice, 


un Lesa. 


‘rom solemn convictic 
gregationaliet, er 

= | zg et, &@ mere dissenter. and, to 

was alter the manner of republicans, he sits 
b the 

his too he 


alther 
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orel people in the nigger pew ; and 
does without reproach from his 
the hereditary legislator, or his father-in. 
‘iberal representative of a popular city 
tency in the House of Commons. Those 
pes are given from names and families 
wn to Americans Another peer might 


law th 


ned, against whom a clergyman actu 

) sup ao old law of Charles Il, not in 

-_ repealed, and caused him tobe fined for 
Rg i 


expounding the Scriptures at @ 


wooing in an unlicensed” cottage, The 
“rol & peer might also be named as the 

= fa Bapciet *bureb 

,.. facts are not edidmced in defense of 


‘wy and hereditary legislators, bat in 
ant © CYow that the aristooraay ie mot an iso 
‘ets, bering oo pointe of cumtast with 


the working men and servants of England havo 
done, and what far greater things they might 
do. At this moment a recent return is not 
accessible, but it will be. under the actual sum, 
if it be said that 150 millions of dollars are actu- 
ally invested, irrespective of the balances held 
by trustees and treasurers.* 

The returns from the savings banks of great 
cities and from small market towns in agricul- 
tural districts exhibit in striking detail items 
forming the enormous aggregate. Take one 
town, and perhaps one of the worst in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, which has its full share of the ten 
millions consigned by the honorable lecturer to 
“chance and charity,” and in which an enor- 
mous amount of wretchednees may be found. 
The ravings bank of Glasgow has 33,000 deposi- 
tors, and their deposits are equal in value to 
one fourth part of all the dollars in specie actu- 
ally pomemed by all the banks in New York, 
namely, six hundred thousand pounds sterling ! 
And there deposits are at this time increasing 
at the rate of fifty thousand dollars per month, 





* The value of real and personal estate. 
by the census of 1660. 





mouth and nose fine, and her head very large 
and high. She did not shuffle around like some 
of them, but always had a*pretty little grace- 
ful step. Well, after a while she began to be 
sick, I suppose because she had been in such 
irty places and among such people so long. 
She used to tell us sometimes of her mother, 
who was up on Blackwell's Island, and of little 
Tuny, as she called a little sister she had; she 
was smaller, she said, and had large pretty eyes, 
and curls which hung over her face. “A black 
woman had her.” 

This was all the way which any of us had to 
find her little sister, but the missionary was de- 
termined to do it. So we went upto Blackwell's 
Island to see if we could get anythi>g from the 
mother about her. She was in the hospital, and 
the doctors said would soon die. You would 
never have thought her the mother of that 
pretty child. She looked like an old woman, 
though she could not have been over thirty, 
with a red, scarred, ugly face,—rum and somé- 
thing worse had made her such a wreck of a 
womar. 

She told us where to find the child, though 
she evidently did not wish to tell, and when we 
were away one of the doctors overheard her say 
“ She would like tosee us find Tanynow!” The 
missionary followed up her directions, and he and 
Mr. Pease went through almost every vile negro 
house in Leonard-street or Cross-street ; some- 
times they found traces of her; people epoke of 
a sweet little white child, with the long curls, 
who was among the negroes. Once a mulatto 
woman said she knew who had her, and thought 
ehe could find her for them. Mr. E., who was so 
much interested for her, offered ten dollars to 
any one who would diseover her. But nothing 
came of it, and we almost gave it up. This 
looking for one little child in a city of 500,000 
inhabitants, is not an easy thing, you know. 

I went up now to the hospital, and tried to get 
the direction from the mother through some of 
the nurses. 

We were told to go firet to a laundress in the 
Irving House, and she would direct us to some 
one in Water-street, and he would tell us where 
the black woman was, who had little Tuny. 
Mr. E. tried this, and hunted and hunted, but 
no child! The news came now that the mother 
could not live many hours, so that we mast get 
the direction soon or never. At length, at the 
very last moment almost, the doctors eent us an- 
other address. The missionary rather more 
hopefally followed it up again. He went to a 
vile houso mentioned for “ black Susan.” “ Su- 
san did not live there!” He almost gave it up, 
when another woman said, she was very likely 
at such and.such a number in Leonard-street. 
He went there, “ Yes; Susan did live there, but 
she was out.” He went in and waited.” It wasa 
low, bad house ; he had to be very careful ; and so 
he first spoke of the mother at Blackwell's Island 
by her slang name, as if he know her, and then 
asked, carelessly, if a little child of that woman 
was here. They said Yes! His heart beat; 
but he said nothing, and talked of other mat- 
ters, and after a while asked if he could see little 
Tuny. They made no objection, and took him 
into another room; and there, nestled in the 
pillow, the long brown curls cast over the young 
face, the soft bloom on the cheek, lay the child, 
slumbering peacefully and trustfully—perhaps 
dreaming sweetly of love which she had never 
known, but not dreaming and never to know 
that that day bad eaved her from a life of shame 
and sin and @ain, which none of you can im- 


and the depositors are increasing at the rate of | *#in® 


My friend rays his heart throbbed so that you 
could hear it beat. He knew her at once from her 


returned 
Cescline resemblance to Lily, aa they call the other one. 





He wprang to her, clasped the child with one 





700 a month. Yet these deposits very inade- 
quately express the wealth of the “chance and 
charity” class of Glasgow. For every 150 of 
the population of Glasgow there is a dramebop, 
and so throughout “educated” and “ moral” 
Scotland! What prodigious investments here, 
and what a return in disease, and poverty, and 
crime! These facts may serve to indicate what 
the provident portion of the ten millions have 
done and are doing; but these accumulations, 
great as they are, bear no proportion to the 
squanderings of the same class. The actual ex- 
penditure in intoxicating drinks alone, to say 
time, for these 
dred thousand 


How misleading then, and unphilosophica!, to 


vidual, in tastes, habits, passions, and tendencies 
which are common to the race, and exist in 
almost equal degree under every form of gov- 


*Forbearing for the present to add any notes 
on some traits of character described by the lec- 
turer, and upon the manofacturing, mining pop- 
ulation and agricultural laborers,—merely ob- 
serving that with respect to the former classes 


long to a non-existent state of things,—these 
remarks shall be closed here with g plain and 
irrefutable fact or two, touching the actual 


see eee ee 
arm to himself, and with the other present} 
paper be had already obtained from the ma 
delivering up her children to him, saying ‘ 
is mine !—she is mine by law.” The w 
was taken by surprise; she could scarcely 
anything, and they both waited for “ 











addressed her as if the whole matter was 
gave her five dollars, thanked her for the 
the child, and quite carried the thing by 


—it’s as good as any old one !” 


too —“' she that wag Jost is found 


graveyard. 
As I eaid, the older sister, Lily, fell sick on ac- 
count of the*bad treatment she had had, so that 
the @ro could not at once see one another. They 
had not met for more than a year, and we doubt- 
ed whether they would recognize each other. 
At length, as a reward to Mr Pease, who had 
done so much fur them, and es a pleasure to us 
all, it was agreed the twe should meet at the 
“House of Industry” in the Five Points. 
At a given time, in the large meeting-room, all 
the little girls were gathered together in great 
expectation, for they all knew and loved little 
Lily; and on the other side were the women, 
rough and coarse-looking enough, some of them, 
but eympathizing very much in what was going 
on, Inthe middle of the room the ladies and 
gentlemen, who were interested for the cbildren. 
were standing. At length the two litle girls, 
dressed just alike in pretty child's dressea, were 
brought forward. Neither of them knew what 
was coming; but the moment Lily saw her little 
sister, she sprang ferward, threw her arms about 
her neck and kissed her again and again. The 
other knew her, and clung to her as if to a mo- 
ther; you would have known them at once as 
sisters. The older is only five, but with a noble 
head and the most graceful manner I ever saw 
in a child. Her hair is blond, and the eye a 
sweet, affectionate blue eye. The little one, Ta- 
ny, is three years old, with darker bair in long 
curls, and eyes a rhade darker,—a more lively 
and impulsive child than the other, and prettier 
a balance in the ott ora. eharartas, whiak 
very winning. The general form of their fea- 
tures is very much alike. 
Everybody felt the touching artleseness of the 
scene. The rough-featured women sobbed audi- 
bly, and we could not help our tears. Perhaps 
some of those there looked away back to a time 
when they were little children, and when they 
had kind friends, too, and were as pure as those 
little girls. For myself, 1 remembered where the 
sweet little children were taken from—the dark 
filthy hole of the Five Points,—&nd where the 
mother died, the sad prison-hospital. Ali past 
now !—shame, disgrace, pain, the certainty of 
the outcast’s life and the lonely death—all over! 
Now, kind, tender hearts, affection, refinement, 
religion, about their path henceforth, and a home 
and friends amid which to die. God be gentle 
to the little ones in fature days; and if they ever 
know what they have escaped, may they be as 
ready to give to others as others have given 
freely to them. 
The children of the “Home” now came for- 
ward to bid good-byeto them. One of them told 
me confidentially how sorry they were, that Lily 
would not be there again; and how she hat 
kissed them all when she went, and cut up an 
apple into small pieces with her scissors to give 
as a keepsake to each one. 
The close was this simple hymn, composed by 
Mr. Pease and sung by the children. 
“ Welcome to the little one, 
Whom we knew in days gone by, 
When her heart was sad and !one, 
And the tear was in her eye. 
Then she knew no parent’s love, 
Sister gone she knew not where ; 
But the God who reigns above, 
Kindly looked on her despair. 
Then, the pitying stranger came, 
Saw and loved the little child— 
Gave her home, and friends, and name, 
And as parents on her smiled. 
And to-day her joy is fall, 
For the loved and lost is here; 
Tuna, bright and beantifal, 
Smiles upon her sister dear. 
Welcome, wRcome, little friends, 
Blessings on vou we implore ; 
From henceforth the darkness ends— 
All is light and peace before. 
Though our paths henceforth divide, 
We through darker scenes to stray, 
May we still walk side by side, 
In the straight and narrow way. 
Then when life’s brief journey’s o'er, 
Rongh or smooth or dark or bright, 
We shall meet to part no more, 
In a world of changeless light,” 


C. L. 


For the Independent. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF SLAVERY. 

KING STREET AND HAPPY NICGERS. 
“Have you any lions here in Chafleston ?” 
“Well, no! yet you ought to walk on the 
battery, Visit the cemetery and gardens around 
the city, course up Meeting-street, and be sure 
you go to King-street about 4 o'clock, and see 
the happy niggers.” 

“ At 4 o'clock ?” 

“ Yes! then they are through with their day's 
work, and you can see how foolish the northern 
fanatics are upon the subject of slavery.” 

At 4 o'clock precisely | appeared at the end 
of King-street, the aristocratic street of Charles- 
ton, to make my survey of the beauties of 
American slavery. Scarcely had | progressed a 
few rods, before | seemed to have entered upon 
some of the hegro quarters, in our northern ci- 
ties. The portion of New Haven called Liberia 
rose vividly tomy remembrance “ What would 
the dwellers ‘above Bleecker’ gay to this?” said 
I in a whisper to my milk and water friend. If 
whole streets of Boston have been invaded by 
the Irish, and swept clean of rich merchants 
and thriving mechanics, one would certainly 
think the negro population would drive out the 
aristocracy of Charleston from King-street. But 





as we have heard at the North,” says my friend, 
befure mentioned under the cognomen of milk 
and water. 


and youngsters were chasing each otber playing 
san.” She came at length, and Mr. E. at ( tag, with occasionally a more combative game, 
and black women, with neck handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads, instead of bonnete, were walk- 
ing leisurely, as if their day’s work was over, 
The woman seemed to feel very bad—‘‘ and so far they did seem to be happy. Yet 
never had seen such a sweet thing, and she there were very many shabbily dressed, and the 
#0 quick to learn and so pretty now!—and, older ones looked thoughtful and ead, and all 
she is so cunning! You ought to hear her sy wore the peculiar slavieh “ hang-dog” look which 
the peculiar institution stamps upon the African 

At length, with a lighter heart, Mr. E.| features. There was nothing in the whole scene 
out, never for a moment quitting his hold of | to countenance the declaration so often made, 
child, and hurried as fast as feet could ¢caj that the southern slayes*are better off than the 
him with Tany in his arms to his sister's hodnorthern black freemen. They looked for all 
Only at length when the door was closed athe world like a negro settlement in Hartford or 
locked, and the child was fairly within in , Worcester, excepting—which could not have 
future home, and all purstit was put of the quibeen fancy—the look we have before mentioned, 
tion, did he venture to say to himself from a ftand the background of aristocratic mansions, 
heart, “God be thanked!” Yes; we may say 2 which they were housed. 


There was only one thing remaining, whichr though well built at first, and quite commo- 
would make the matter complete: that was, tiious, they are old-fashioned in the extreme, 
get a full declaration before witnesses from th¢nd destitute of modern improvements. 
mother, resigning both her daughters to the miswuld not self them in any northern city, (most 
sionary. Mr. E., indefatigable, hurried away! them) for more than’ the ground is worth. 
to the Island, though scarcely doubting that th¢he progress of society in the building of hous- 
woman was beyond any earthly influence. By, 48 in all other things, is held back by the 
an almost miraculous chance, she had recovered Hservative influence of the patriarchal institu- 
a little,—was able to sign the document in th¢on. Given the homes of a people, the houses 
presence of the physicians, and the formalitya which they dwell, and you may logically infer 
was completed. She died, I think, the sam@hether t¥at people are prosperous and ek 
night. Whether she intended before fully to demg in other related matters, or the contra’ 

ceive us, I cannot determine. She was only thee did not see a new house erecting or an old 
ruin of what she had been, and perhaps not aljne rejuvenated in our entire walk in King-street 
ways sound in mind. She reste in the prison bis is a bad sign for anycity. If Charleston 


lavea, with no interest in the prosperity of the 
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“ How happy they look! This does not.seem 


Well! they did laugh and talk, some of them, 


These mansions wore the marks of slavery; 


You 


rere & free city, King-street would put on quite 
different look. But when half the people are 


jtace beyond a bare subsistence, and so far eub- 
racting from its industrial force, what can be 
ispected of Charlestén ? 
HUMAN BEINGS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements in the papors announced a 
onder to New England eyer, an auction of 
ack people, supposed in New Engfand theolo- 
y to be made “in the image of God.” They 
ere knocked down to the highest bidder as we 
ave seen old bureaus, rickety chairs,@nd cards 
jack-knives. We were never so near such a 
lart of business before, and we pray we may 
aver be again. 
MANUFACTORY AT AUGUSTA. 
As we paseed this large building, we inquired 
bw slave labor succeeded in factories. 
“Oh, sir! they have given that up long ago; 
iwould not answer at all!” 
“Why not 

“The slaves were wasteful, careless, and un- 
iterested. The greater part ain't fit for any- 
tkng bat ficld hands, and others are held at eo 
bgh a price as to render it impossible to procare 
tlm.” 

“Is slavery then a productive system of la- 
bir ?” 

“Certainly not; a northern freeman is worth 
fily negroes.” . 

LITTLE CHARLEY 

’n board the cars with his master was a little 
<.die i"North Catolind, and was on bis way to 
Texas. We first saw him on board the stage 
from Le Grange to West Point, where a tedious 
ride of six or eight hours connects the two points 
of the railroad. He was a feeble-looking child, 
and was sick. Noone from the north could look 
at the poor little fellow without fecling a deep 
interest in him, and sympathy for him. He was 
very sad. His face was almost expressionless, 
and his look fixed. Hope had no place in his 
features. ‘ 

“ Where did you come from‘ said a fellow- 
passenger to him, as his master got out to walk 
up a hill. 

No answer. 

The question was repeated kindly. 

“ From North Carolina, sir.” 

“ How old are you ’” 

“Nine years,” he said with hesitation. 

Turning to me, my friend from Maine, who is 
no free-soiler, said, “ It’s too bad.” 

Through the whole ride he wore the same 
stolid look of despair. At Montgomery, I saw’ 
him stand for houre, the very same, by bis mas- 
ter’s goods. At New Orleans,Jwhen I stopped at 
the St. Louis, what face should I see but that 
despairing one. 

Poor boy! Torn from his dear home at s0 
early an aga, without education, to make the ex- 
periment of life, among the natural enemies of 
hie race. Poor boy! But it cannot last long; 
for if I mistake not, thy master has made but a 
poor speculation in purchasing thee, for to all 
human appearance, that immortal soul of thine 
cannot long remain in its frail ebony casket. 





LITTLE SAMUEL, 

A bright boy and a, happy, with a kind mas- 
ter and a good home, is little Samuel. Intelli- 
gence and hope are in his eye, for he has been ed- 
ucated by a conscientious master. | saw him at 
his master’s house. His roundabout of blue, 
with gilt buttons, and other things to match, 
made him a strange contrast to Charley in his 
coarse gray. And yet I could not help but 
think what, if death should take away thy good 
friend! May God spare him to thee while thou 
shalt live, bright boy, and give thee a happy life, 
as he has to many « slave. B. P. W. 


oo 





For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 


Marcu 25, 1853. 

Revivals of religion have been enjoyed in ma- 
ny of the churches in Michigan; Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Parma, Michigan Centre, Has- 
tings, Clinton, &c., &c., have been blessed with 
the Spirit’s presence. In Kalamazoo, the work 
has been mostly confined to the western portion 
of the Congregational Society, and more than 
thirty have been hopefully converted. The 
means employed, besides the ordinary services, 
have been simply an increased number of pray- 
er meetings. This has been true also of other 
places. The various phases of revivals chow us 
that God is confined to no one method of bless- 
ing his people, but that any faithful laborious 
effort to promote His cause, has the divine guar- 
apty of success. 

In Michigan, there are almost one hundred 
Congregational: churches, where ten years ago 
there were almost none. In Illinois, there are 
110 Congregational churches, where twenty 
years ago there were none, and where ten years 
ago there wore very few. These are increasing 
in numbers, in strength, in efficiency and liberal- 
ity, and although many of them still receive aid 
from the Home Missionary Society, yet they con- 
tribute to the funds of the great benevolent so- 
cieties, liberully, in proportion to their ability. 

The recent great revival of Congregationalism 
in this north-wert territory, is a great phenome- 
non. To some itis a matter of glad surprise, 
to others, of chagrin and vexation. Men who 
attempt to account for so great a change, should 
be quite sure that the canses they assign are 
both true and sufficient. The ae Sees 
assigned by Presbyterian brethren, that the 
creased peters te of Congregationalism has 
done it, is neither true nor sufficient. It recoils 


the funds for home missions, while more than 
three-fifths of the churches aided are Presbyte- 
rian, and that has given up ite own name and 








goted 


without 


“rr 


ism, is simply incredible. 


gregational form. 
their former associations and liberties, revolu- | 
tionized, and their number has rapidly increas- | ¢ 
ed. 
ceeded in monopolizing all the most important | c 
points, so faras we were concerned. Cleveland, 
C 
field, Galesburg, Galena, Chicago, Detroit, &e., 
were all occupied, and they used these positions 
with effect to prevent Congregational minieters | « 
and church members from avowing their princi- | der way a second time, it having been destroyed 
|by a hurricane two years since. A medica! 
| school in Keokuk was adopted in 1851, as a 
branch of the university, and $5000 appropriat- 
led to it. 
This state of things is now past. There are | twenty students. Nothing has been done to- 
now Congregational churches in Cleveland, Cin- | wards organizing the literary department of th: 
cinnati, St. Louis, Jacksonville, Quincy, Peoria, }state university. . 
Chicago, Detroit, &c. All of them are quite “ re- | blind persons are reported in the state, to whom 
spectable,” and Congregationalism is still spread- | $3150 were appropriated last year. An asylum 
ing with great rapidity. 


pies, and in inducing them to desert to Presbyte- 
rianism, because it was more “ reepectable” and 
more conservative and influential, and better 


To the Editors of the Independent: 


HEARTS.” ° 











denomination, its own preferences, and the free- Pittsburg and Philadelphia, but only 975 vis 
dom and democracy of Christianity, and gone Logansport, Sandusky, and the Erie Railroed. 
over to another sect and taken their yoke, to 
avoid division. It is incredible that they who control of ecclesiastical bodies over corporation 
have sacrificed so much to harmony, should be property in literary institations are about to 
moved to separation by mere rampant sectarian- | arise in this state, under the attempt of the sy- 
To aver that a few reckless, violent, bi- nod of lowa (old school) to remove their “ Des 
in a bad cause, have drawn away Mcines College,” at West Point, to some other 
so much of the strength of the | locality. 
great Presbyterian body, ie too palpably ab- | questions hereafter. 
surd. Such causes cannot produce such results,, Denmark, a truly Puritan village in Lee coun- | ¥ 
ner could such undefined, incoherent, erratic ty, has the honor of poseessing probably the best | p! 
agencies make such impressions on the staid, academy in the state. It is now organized with 
ble,” intelligent, consolidated body | excellent teachers from New England, and bas |b 
called ‘‘ The Presbyterian church of the United the neatest and most commodious academical | p 
States.” That by such forces, they who have | edifice (two stories) in Iowa, and about sixty 
begun to prove by happy experience the blessed- | pupils. This institution is largely a fruit of the 
ness of being ruled, and kept by authority in | vigorous and judicious labors of “ Father Tur- 
the strait and narrow way, should, by a few ner.” 
fane tic sectarians, be led to revolution against | are beginning to send many pupils thither. € 
all their ecclesiastical associations, and against 
every surrounding ecclesiastical influence, and | states, in his late report, that the school lands 
in spite of the teachings as well as the experi- | now belonging tothe state amount to 498,101,84 
ence of the sects, and the eafety of Presbyterian- | acres, and the university lands to 46,051,24 acres. 
| The minimum price of the latter has been rais- 
Bat however we may account or not account | ed to $10 per acre. A large portion of the for 
for these changes, they are great and important | mer lie in our numerous unorganized counties. 
facts, and just now are putting forth a new fea- | There are 86,157 scholars reported in the state, 
ture, which seems to produce a peculiar irrita-| of whom only 33,033 actually attend echool 
tion amongat the N. 8. Presbyterians. At first, | The school fund distributed on the let of March | « 
some churches in their formation chose the Con- | was $56,185,94, or about one dollar and seventy | « 
cents toeach pupil. 
daring the past year by tax for the erection of 


Then some, remembering 


Still, until recently, Presbyterianism tuc- | 


columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Alton, Spring- 


‘adapted to the West.” 


HAMPDEN. | 
' 
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SOUTHBKN IOWA. | 





GenTLeMEN :—The emigration to California 


from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, is pour- |” 
ing across our state as in former years. 
ferry-boats at various points in southern fowa, | 
are white with their canvas-covered teams. | P™ 
Although, as Col. Benton says (in his recent | 


The 


] 


pamphlet on the Pacific railroad), of the forty | tellectual attainment, in theoretic and industrial sei 


or fifty thousand who now go annually from the | 
frontiers of Missouri, they “actually mark out | 
the whole way by the graves of the dead,” yet 
the love of gold seems as potent to draw pdople 
to California as ever. 

Southern lowa is just now alive with interest 
in a railroad connection between the “ father of 
waters” and the Missouri. Meetings are being 
held at points along the westward line; and 
before we are fairly in possession of a complete 
iron track, to the lake and trans-Alleghanian 

o,: Pet eS can Asems 
and the Pisce walt pears slate of forwatdne 88. 
The current of popular feeling, all over the 
state, has turned strongly from north and south 
to east and west railroads, and it will fix the 
more strongly on that policy, as the grand idea 
of a great main road across the Rocky moun- 
tains, gathering into itself branches from all 
the estates up and down the Mississippi river 
grows on the public mind. Even the project of 


sota (which fs of great moment to St. Louis), 
has been barred by a recent act of our legiela- 
ture, making it a sine qua non with every rail- 
road built in Iowa, that the legislature shall! fix 
the termini. Until our cross-roads are built, 
the part of wisdom seems to be, as I have iati- 


tion upon the river, the obstructions in which, 
at the upper and lower rapids, it is hoped will 
be soon removed. 

It seems now probable that Alton will be the 
first point of connection by railroad between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi. While the public 
eye has been fixed on the completion of long 
single roads, combinations of parts of roads have 
been preparing a more speedy connection. The 
Chicagoand R. I. R. R. will be “through” about 
the firet of next year, the Galena and Chicago, 
and the Savanna branch roads, about the same 
time, and also the Rock River junction at Fulton, 
with perhaps another striking the river at Alba, 
ny. Batthe Rock Island road is already running 
to La Salle, from which a section of the Illinois 
Central will be in operation to Bloomington by 
September of this year. The Alton and Spring- 
field road is also running, dnd when the section 


pleted, in the early fall, the rails will connect 
the Mississippi at Alton with the lakes and the 
ocean. Late in the fall by another combination, 
(the Chicago and Aurora, Central Military 
Tract and Peoria and Oguawka roads.) southern 
Iowa will be in connection by rail at Burlington 
According to present probabilities, railroads 
will tap the river nearly every forty miles along 
the western boundary of Illinois. The legisla- 
ture of that state authorized the building of 
bridges across the Mississippi at three pointe, 
viz: opposite Burlington, between Rock Island 
and Davenport, and between Fulton and Lyons 
(lowa). There are almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles, however, of many kinds, to bridging it 
at any point beloW the falls of St. Anthony. 
Southern Iowa is not only looking towards 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but also 
towards great cities and railroad centers nearer 
home, viz: Chicago and Cincinnati. Twelve 
roade, some, however, uniting upon the same 
entering track, will converge at the former city, 
and nineteen at the latter. If the exports of 
this new and rich region, with the beautiful Des 
Moines valley lying back of it, shall mainly flow 
to the lake, New York will share the trade with 
Boston. If our railroad eastward goes as far 
south as Lafayette, Indiana, you will share with 
Cincinnati and Philadelphia our grain, fruit, 
pork, &c. Hitherto, our exports have gone to 
St. Lovis, and goods have been largely purchas 
ed there and at Cincinnati. The delay of the 
rapide improvement and the railroad movement 
are, however, changing, totally and fast, the 
of trade. Among the propositions to ex- 
tefl the railroad to Peoria, eastward from that 
city, is one from Logansport, Indiana, which 
would carry this road, if acted on, between Fort 
Wayne and Lafayette direct to Crestline, Ohio, 
and would make it part of the shortest and 
straightest route, running almost on a parallel of 
latitude from New York to the valleys of the Mis 
souri and Platte, and the south pass in the Rocky 
Mowntainsy This would also give New York 
the trade offGe Des Moines and Missouri yal- 
leye.* Therailrond distance from SJathern lowa 
to New York is 1100 miles, via Fort Wayne and 


* Philadelphia is moving for this trado. In somo 
recent proceedings of the Board of Trade of that city, 
it was stated that “ Burtio ie 186 miles nearer to 


ork than Canadian one, as above. This great route 
from southern Lowa to the Atlantic, will have no paral- 
on eithereide. From the western 











ern zil arcks 1h 0A O00 sees of ttortas, eaeeatig 
tema by 140,000 n0ree, and will give 
im and produce of nearly # million of 


for the pay of teachers. 
with the state university, though as yet the uni- 
| versity fund has yielded them no aid. The for- 


| mer has 47 pupils, and the trustees are erecting 
| an edifice of two stories, 52 by 34 feet. 


a road from St. Louis, through Iowa to Minne- | 


between Bloomington and Springfield is com- | 


Some interesting questions in respect to the 


I may give you some notes of these 


Tho villages and cities of southern Iowa 


The superintendent of public instruction 








$18 821,69 has been raised 


an 


chool-houses, and $28,739.55 by subseription | « 


yperation at Oskaloosa and Andrew, connected 


A branch 
of the university at Fairfield has a building un- 


This schoo! has siz professors and 


Twenty-nine deaf, dumb, and 


for the blind is now opened at lowa City, under 
the care’ of Mr. Samuel Bacon, formerly con- 
nected with similar institutions in Ohio and [I- 
linois.. All the expenses of each pupil, except 
clothing and traveling, are to be defrayed by the 





The last Tiinois legislature passed the follow- 
ing resolution, moved by a very intelligent and 
blic-spirited bricklayer from Jo Davies Co. 


Whereas, The spirit and the progress of this age and 
country demand the culture of the highest order of in 


ence; and whereas, it is impossible that our commerce 
and prosperity will continue to increase, without calling 
| into requisition all the elements of ioternal thrift aris 
| ing from the labors of the farmer, mechanic, and the 
| manufacturer, by every fostering effort witbin the reach 
| of government; and whereas, a system of Industria 


Easternize our people. 
heterogeneous compound, differing, in their cha- 
racter and condition, from the pilgrims and their 
children, as mach, sinfulnees excepted, as western 
differs from eastern scenery. 
hills and city-crowned mountains rise up from 
our valleys, when our prairies are oceans, our 
wharves Plymouth rocks, and none land there 
but persecuted and heroic freemen, then may 


West. You may Christianize, but you cannot 
They are a mongrel, 


When pine-clad 


ou begin to hope for the conversion of this peo- 
Je into modern Yankeee, then might we begin 


to reproduce, translate, stereotype New England 


istory, and to adopt it as ours, witch 
latforme, protests and all. But God has inde- 


libly stamped on each section its own distinctive 
marks, and planted between the leading charac- 
teristics of each, barriers higher and more en- 
daring than the mountains. 


How, then, can we 
xpect their religious customs and politics to 


agree exactly ! 

“East. Our true and tried polity is suited to all 
ages and climes. 
comes, it is universal in ite adoption. 
bas done for us, it can do for any people. A 
prejudiced world may believe and repeat lies 
about New England till they become historic 
facts; but there she is; let her speak for her- 
self; let her works praise her; let the reports 


Like the Scriptares whence it 
What it 


f benevolent institutions be heard ; let her good 
and great men be numbered. But, in spite of 


detraetion, Christians generally have confidence 
in the soundness of our faith while we retain our 


-stablished and time-sanctioned order. Hence, té 


Normal schools are in| gain the tame confidence, you must be like us. 


Already some western churches are charged 


with deviations from our ways; and they are 
struggling hard to repel the "charge and retain 
their good standing. 


If others openly go astray, 
woe to their reputation for orthodoxy. Evil 
eurmicings in one direction will be changed into 
deep mourning over a long dreaded calamity ; 
in another direction the breezes will waft the 
scent of heresy and terribly disturb the conser- 
vativeelements. Then woe to Congregationalism 
in the great valley of decision ! 
West. Orthodox reputation! Moonshine! 
How many phases and eolipses—yet does the 
sun change’? Does he forsake his orbit to drive 
sway mists and clouds? So let us proceed in 
our own course, unswerved by the fogs and va- 
pors that may rise from stagnant orthodoxies, 
rejoicing in our own light as it beams from the 
eternal throne, and breaks forth from the pages 
of Inspiration. Why borrow and patch up the 
rusty Janterns of bygone ages and other coun- 
tries, and sacrifice our independence to save our 
reputation’ And if we try to live on imported 
orthodoxy, how can we find the genuine article * 
Eastern divines, glorying in their soundness, 
are ever quarreling about their creeds and po- 
lities, and agitating the churches with their con- 
troversies. But after all their discussions and 
sonventions—their resurrections and dissections 
of theologic mummiee—their numberless sermons 
and volumes, are they agreed either as to what 
sre the essential elements of orthodox doctrines 





| Universities, liberally endowed in each State of the Un- 
| jon, co-operative with each other and with the Smithso- 
nian Institution at Washington, would develop « more 
| liberal and practical education among the people, tend 
lthe more to intellectualize the rising generation, and 
| eminently conduce to the virtue, intelligence, and true 
lory of our common country; therefore, be it = 
Resolved, by the House of Representatives, the Sen- 
| ate concurring herein, That our Senators in Congress 
| be instructed, and our representatives be requested, to 
; ae =~ a + genreee “MY paegoee of @ law 
| of Congress, donating to esch State in the Union an 
| amount of public lands, not less in value than five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, for the liberal endowment of a 
| system of Industrial Universities, ome in each State of 
|} the Union, to co-operate with each other and with the 
| Smithsonian Institution at Washington, for the more 
| liberal avd practical education of our industrial classes 
}and their teachers; a liberal and varied education 
adapted to the manifold wants of a practical and enter- 
| prising people, and a provision for such educational fa- 
cilities, being in manifest concurrence with the intima 
tions of the popular will, it urgenUy demands the unit- 
ed efforts of our national will. 

Resolved, that the Governor is hereby authorized t 
| forward a copy of the foregoing resolutions to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, and to the Execu 
tive and Legislature of each of our sister States, invit 
| ing them to co-operate with us in this meritorious enter 
| prise . 
| Jt is another indication Of the spirit of im- 
| provement in western legislatures, that the le 


mated, to rely for north and south communice- | gislature of Missouri appropriated $4000 to a| 


state agricultural fair, and $16,000 to a geolo- 
| gical survey. Viator, 
| ° 


} For the Tndependent 


EASTERN AND WESTERN PREJUDICES. 


| In the conflict of northern and southern sen- 
| timents, the east and west have partially forgot- 
ten and conquered their prejudices. But an 
limpartial observer—one even like mysel!, a na- 
| tive westerner, “ born again ” and educated under 
|eastern teachers—can often see some remains 
| of*these prejudices ridiculously or grievously 
| manifested. Nor is the ministry entirely free 
from them. Some good missionaries hinder their 
| usefulness by giving them expression in conver- 
sation, preaching, or published reports. In some 


of our Western Congregational Associations they | 


plainly show themselves and gather strength by 
exercise. Here almost every question brings 
them into collision, and the real spirit and issue 
of many controversies are somewhat as repre- 
sented in the following dialogue. 

| East. How mach the world owes to New En- 


gland, her Pilgrim Fathers, her learned divines. | 


her missionary services, her Congregationalism ! 
| Guard, then, against deviating from her exam- 
| ple and straying from her good old ways. Re- 


view her history, regard her precedents, trans- | 


|plant her institutions, spread her glory, and 

thus save our country and the world. 
| her worthies decided, and walk in the light of 
their wiedom 

West. New England is not our Pope! Why 

childishly trot in her tracks’ We have reason 
to respect her, but are we not capable of making 
| rather than following precedents, of radiating as 
|} well as absorbing light? Why not discuss and 
| decide questions of doctrine. and discipline by 
| direct appeals to reason and Seriptore! Why 
|}run them as soon as started over the mountains 
| into New England, through her history, plat- 
| forme, consociations, and ran them on farther 
lfrom @ decision continually’ We hate this 
lendlees ransacking and puiling of down-east 
usages and authorities. Regardless of them we 
| demand the “ previous question.” 

East. Beware of your easily besetting sin, 
| reckless independence. The wise child knows 
| his weakness, and receives the counsel and care 
of his parents. In your unconscious weakness 
and ignorance you need eastera help and sym- 
pathy. In the formative and fragmentary rtate 
of your society, you should adhere to our old 
landmarks, receive our aid, and thus advance 
safely and speedily to a high and firm position 
You have already received much from us both 
in men and money. Be grateful for past favors, 
and enjoy future ones. 

West. We are not children nor paupers; nor 
can you hire us to adopt your peculiarities, 
Your gold and sympathy, away with them, if to 
gain them, we must renounce our freedom and 
confess our inferiority. Behold the richness of 
our soi], the extent of our prairies, the greatness 
of our rivers, the enterprise of our people. 


“ Westward the star of empire holds its way.” 


East. What are all these natural resources 
and advantages compared ,with the spiritual 
treasures on our stony hills! How worthless 
would they be in the possession of Barbarism, Ro- 
manism, or Infidelity! How important, then, 
to save them from prostitution and press them 
into the service of Christ*to whom they belong ! 
And how can this be done, unless we spread the 
unadulterated principles which give New Ea- 
gland ber pre-eminence and our nation its 
glory! 





Ask how | 


or as to what are the first principles of Congre- 
gational order and discipline ! 

East. Such agitations epring from knowledge 
and freedom. Knowing the worth and power of 
crath, we vigilantly guard against ite perversion 
or corruption. Free t6 speak, we boldly attack 
ineidious error“wherever it appears, and earnestly 
vontend for the faith once delivered to the saints 

-the faith embodied and expressed in the sym- 
bols bequeathed to us by our sainted forefathers 
and sanctioned by the whole Calvinistic family 
—symbols which must be preserved untarnished 
and borne westward on the foremost tide of emi- 
| gration, if you would forestall the march of de- 
solating isms and counteract the prevailing ten- 
dencies to laxness and indifference. Oh for 
churches and societies bearing the image and the 
| fraite of those in which we were baptized and 
| trained! In trying to improve on their forms, 
we stray and fall. 
| West. Our associations may become nuisances 
|}in some places of their meeting on account of 
| this hunting after and harping on eastern usages, 
this irksome imitation work in defining positions, 
| discussing points of order, framing church archi- 
tecture ; therefore, Ry that our exercises 
hereafter be chiefly preaching and praying, such 
as ehall stir the community in which we meet 
and bring down a glorious revival. 

This dialogue indicates what is, rather than 
what should be; and, if acquaintance promotes 
friendship, it may tend to harmonize differing 
parties that they may work together more suc- 
cossfully. N. P. C. 
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NATURAL SCIENCES. 


| For the lndepeudent 


| Whatever may be the final settlement of those 
| questions in the natural sciences as yet undeter- 
mined, it will be readily conceded that the study 
of these sciences has a strengthening and elevat- 
| ing effect upon the miid. God has placed msn 
|in a material world expressly for the improve- 
mont and happy development of all his powers. 
This was, his design and no after-thought—it 
| came in as one of the determining causes which 
have establiehed things in their present order 
Man's adaptation, therefore, to the visible, the 
yutward world, is as perfect as Infinite Wisdom 
can make it. The same fitness—so far as sin 
has not affected it—existe between his intellec- 
tual, moral and social nature and his external 
condition that exists between the vegetable king- 
dom and the sources—the earth and the air- 
from which it derives its nourishment and sup- 
port. Indeed, td eee and acknowledge the most 
| wonderful harmony between the several parts of 
| nature around us and not recognize it in relation 
to our own adapt ation to present circumstances 
would seem preposterous. The adaptedness ex 
hibited jn the works of the Creator, is mutual, 
perfect, universal, There are n¢ isolated parts 
in the universal mechanism, no self-supported 
pillars in the great temple, above around and 
beneath us; for all things are compacted into a 
system. This, though fall of change, is itself 
unchangeable unalterable as the Will of wille. 
The changes that do occur, the ceaseless ebb 
and flow of life—effects mechanical and chemi- 
| eal—these, none of them, are left to chance, to 
blind instinct or human reason. The monad, 
| no less than the largest sphere that rolls in infi- 
nite space, has its place assigned it, ite path 
marked out, and with an exactness as undeviat- 
ing from its prescribed line as that which holds 
the sun in his orbit, it goes onward, straight on- 
ward, fulfilling its appointed mission. Through 
| the whole domain of nature no harried, no tardy 
| servant does his master’s bidding. No want of 
lorder is in the movements of any. Not the 
| least confusion injgrrupts their round of duties. 
| Each separately, Pyositicelly, in his own place 
|and appointed way, and all together in their 
ceaseless bat untiring march, feel the presence 
of one and the same grand impulse. If, then, it 
lig within and as part of such a system that we 
| exist, one object, and that not an inferior one, of 
| this arrangement, must be the development of 
| the human mind. The germ cf the acorn expands 
but with a fecble force; but it has not for this 
| reason all obstractions to its enlargement re- 
| moved: These, although they may for @ season 
limpede, do ultimately strengthen ite growth 
| The soil by its coarseness and pressure upon the 
| bad not yet come to the light, prepares |5 when 
it shall come forth, to withstand the assaults of 
winds and storms, By this and other means it 
imparts to it the necessary consistency, and the 
| product of the small germ placed in the earth is 
| no longer a tender cion it has become the oak 
| of centuries, on old inbebitant op the mountains 
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dom, the country of Kossuth is equally watered 
with blood,—blood of true martyrs of the right. | 

The French house of mutes called the Legis- | 
lative Body voted, yesterday, the budget of ex- 
penses for the next year. It will amount to francs | 
1,520,639,572. Such is the enormous amount of | 
money put atthe disposal of the greatest eepundre] | 
of modern times! How many crimesit will serve | 
to perpetrate, how many men can be bought with | 

it,God only knows. The saying of a late French 
Witty bishop is but too true: “ When budgets 
are drunken—the nations are hungry.” 

It isa comfort for us here, to think of one 
nation in the world whose prosperity is equal to | 
her liberty, and who can, through her chief | 
magistrate, speak to mankind such words as 
contained in your new president’s first message. 
Ido not speak of those passages in that document 
which allude to certain “ peculiar institutions.” 
I speak of that spirit of freedom and independence 
which pervades the whole of that message. It has 
made, here,a very deep sensation,and many a writer 
in the newspapers has praised itin a manner which 
made one involuntarily think of another man, 
once president too, who, unlike your presidents, 
has used power for everything but the liberty of | 
the people. In au enthusiastic article on Gen. | 
Pierce, the Presse alludes thus, in closing, to his | 
first message : “ Itis the discourse of a statesman 
ag well as of an honest man and a freeman. He 
has given satisfaction to his country in taking 
the oath of fidelity to the laws and the Constitu- 
tion; he has given satisfaction to mankind and 
progress ; he has comforted the world in glorify- 
ing liberty! In keeping his engagements he 
will obtain the gratitude of his country, and of | 
the universe.” 

The war of bishops continues among us, hay- 
ing for its field of battle, the notorious newspaper 
l Univers. The Archbishop of Paris had publicly 
blamed those of his colleagues who supported 
the said paper. As soon as my lord of Avignon, 
an archbishop too, heard of it, he wrote to the | 
Univers a note in which I read the following 
sentence: “ The Archbishop of Aviguon does not 
accept the blame of his colleague of Paris, and Le 
means to receive only from the Pope, to whom 
alone he is subject, the praise or bleme which 
his conduct may deserve.” 

It seems, now, pretty certain that the Univers, 
which appealed to the Pope concerning the sen- 
tence of the Archbishop of Paris, will carry the 
victory. Its editor, Venillot, having asked M. 
Fioramonti, Secretary of the Pope, “ whether 
His Holiness wished him (Venillot) to stop, or 
modify, or continue his work,” M. Fioramonti, 
anticipating, no doubt, the letter which he will 
soon have to write in the name of the Pope himeelf, 
answers in giving the Univers the greatest praises, 
especially praising M. Venillot’s ardor in defend- 
ing ultramontane doctrines,—the very doctrines 
which caused the difference between M. Venillot 
and the Archbishop. Of couree the Pope's Sec- 
retary is of the same opinion with the Pope, and 
therefore the insurgent editor has had, thus far, 
the best of the quarrel azaint bis own bishop. 

One of the pillars of the democratic party, 
Michel de Bourges, died a few days ago. Many 
a time his wild eloquence thrilled the heart of 
the people; many are thoze who, brought before 

juries for political offenses, have owed their ac- 
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already been reported by its proper name of 
North Woodstock, as having paid over to the 
treasurer the handsome sum of $50 51. Mr. 
Hine wishes thé misthke corrected, because, he 
says : 

“Having spent six years at the West, I feel a 
little sensitive that the church of which I am pas- 
tor should be reported as not having contributed 
to an object which I deem so important, and the 
success of which I have watched with so much 
interest. I believe our collection is the largest in 
the county.” 

These mistakes, though matters of regrot in 
themselves, will serve to show the importance 
that will hereafter attach to the final list, 
should one be published in all the states, of Con- 
gregational churches that have given nething to 
the fand. There is an intermediate position 
between the record, “She hath done what she 
could,” and that, “She bath done nothing,” 
whieh, though less desirable than the first, is 
yet infinitely preferable to the last. 

The Congregational church at Patchogue, 
L. I., has paid $8 to the treasurer. It is grati- 
fying to see the long isolated churches on Long 
Island, who have continued faithful to their prim- 
itivo order, now coming forward to unite with the 
great body of their brethren, all of one mind in 
tho advancement of a noble and common object. 


PRY M7. 


The Christian Press has not yet done with the 
case of that Methodist slave-seller. In answer 
to our remark that both it and its informant 
“are fully convinced that if the facts as repre- 
sented by them should be proved before the pro- 
per tribunal,” the offender would be excommuni- 
cated, it says :— 

“We are sorry to say that we have no such con- 
victions, but quite the contrary. Our informant 
knows as well as any man living the discipline and 
temper of the Methodist church at the present 
time, and he gave it as his opinion, if our memory 
serves us, that the man could not be punished for 
his act, in the present state of that church. And 
now, for the satisfaction of Te Independent and 
our own readers, we will add that our informant in 
this case is one with whom we are familiar, and 
one whose name stands among the highest. The 
names of the parties implicated are in our posses- 
sion, and we are assured that the facts stated are 
all susceptible of proof. Will this satisfy our 
friends ?” 

We answer, we are not satisfied atall. For 
the course which our brethren insist on taking 
in reference to this case, is wholly inconsistent, 
in our view, with practical wisdom and with a 
manly purpose to bring the influence of organ- 
ized Christianity into collision efliciently with 
the institution of slavery. The case of that 
Methodist slave-seller, as represented by the 
Christian Press, is a case of palpable and unde- 
niable criminality. It is just one of those cases, 
the existence of which is continually denied by 
all those religious men—socalled—who maintain 
that slavery as it is is well enough, and that it is 
a Christian duty to “let well enough alone.” 

fere now is an admirable opportunity of expos- 
ing Southern Christianity in its true colors. 
Make the most of it, we say. Try whether the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has any discipline 
for such an offender. The result, whether it be one 
way or the other, will have a great significance. 
If that offender, after the proof of all the facts be- 











quittal to his fearless and sympathetic defense. 
He isdead now. He witnessed, before his death, 
the fall of the republic to which he had devoted 
his. whele life; he saw buried al! those liberties 
which he so much loved, whilst all his political 
friends were either in prison or exilod. [tis sad 
to think that while all his political hopes wero 
shattered, he knew nothing better, he had per- 
haps no other hope, and died after a lile of hard 
struggle, without any prospect of rest in eternity. 
Franc Parvevr. 
P. S.—A dispatch from London announces the 
good news of the Madiai having been set free. 
Pe 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE $50,000 FUND. 

Tho Vermont Chronicle seems not to perceive, 
in the facts stated by the Central Committee, of 
the delay of most of the State Committees to 
make returns, on account of the delay of many 
churches to complete and remit their collections, 
a sufficient reason why it is impossible for the 
Central Committee to relieve the public from 
the necessity of relying on the newspapers for 
information as to the actual state of the $50,000 
Fund. Having satisfactory reason to belicve 
that the original sum contemplated is undoubt- 
edly made up, they have given notice of that 
fact, in ord@that the necessary measures may 
be take@ in the several siates of the West for 
distributing their respective portions of the 
fund, according to the intentions of the Conven- 
tion. 


fore the proper tribunal of the Methodist Church, 
shall go without censure, the Methodist Church 
will be disgraced before the Christian world. 
Nor will it seem miraculous if even the New 
York Observer, doubtful as its position is on the 
question whether American Slavery is a stupen- 
dous wrong, shall bo compelled to “ robuke the 
madness” of that mighty hierarchy. If on tho 
other hand, the result shall be that the offender 


is condemned, required to confess his guilt, and 
failing to confess is excommunicated, then by 


this signal instance it will be made manifest to 
all the south, that in the deliberate judgment of 
the Methodist Church slaves are not property 
to be bought or sold at the convenience or for 
the advantage of the-owner, and that tho law 
which would make them such, being in conflict 
with a higher law, is of no validity at the tribu- 
nal of conscience or of the Church, or at the 


judgment seat of Christ. 


The Christian Press ways, “* The names of the 


parties implicated are in our possession, and we 
are assured that the facts stated are all suscep- 


tible of proof.” We say, Try it! 

The Christian Press says, “The man could 
not be punished for his act in the present state 
of that church.” We say, TRY iT! 


_——--—-— a- 


CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER. 


The Boston correspondent of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, which is one of the great 
Methodist newspapers, says :— 


“In order to keep ‘booked up’ in matters of 
Orthodoxy as represented by Congregationalism and 
Presbytcrianism, I take The Independent, Itisa 
strong paper. Some of the most powerful writers in 
this country or England sustain it, either as editors 
or correspondents. In this respect I know of no 
periodical that equals it. The cost of the paper to 
the publishers must be enormous, and yet I appre- 
hend its support is ample. Its Calvinism is indis- 














The final results of this noble contribution 
must depend almost wholly upon those State 
Committeee, yet to be chosen to distribute the 
funds allotted to their respective states. This 
matter will doubtless be fully considered by the 
associations that are to appoint the committees. 
Tho trust is quite a momentous one, and much 
care ought to be exercised in the sclection of the 
men who are to discharge it. Not only is the 
wise disposal of the sums now raised at stake, 
but much of the future also depends upon the 
apparent good that shall be done. Allusion has 
already been made by several correspondents to 
the consideration, that fifty thousand dollars, 
securing the erection of perhaps two or three 
hundred meeting-housee, though a great thing 
to begin with, will be but a drop in the bucket 
towards supplying the present and future neces- 
sities of the West. It will in fact only make 
those wants more apparent and more urgent. 
The facility or th®difiiculty of raising future 
contributions—yearly or occasional, to an equal 
or greater amount—will depend upon the wis- 


putable, and so of its Congregationalism; but it 
means to be liberal, and is certainly outspoken and 
ceformatory in its character. Public profligacy 
and political sin get some terrible rebukes in the 
columns of Tie Independent. Most of its foreign 
correspondence is of the highest order. I must 
make an exception, however, of that from France. 
The letters of the writer from Paris have enough of 
talent, but they are full of political spleen—raving 
mad sometimes with the French Emperor. I have 
found also that it is hard always for the Methodists 
to get fair, generous treatment in Te Independent. 
[ts English correspondent gloats over the troubles 
in the Wesleyan body, and insists that the ministers 
in the Wesleyan Conference would have to change 
but little to make good Roman Cardinals. Occa- 
sionally the Methodists in this country get a sly 
thrust—just enough to keep us assured that the 
arrogancy of Calvinism is hard to kill or cure,” 


We publish this, not without some sacrifice of 
our feclings of modesty, because with such a cer- 
tificate from such a quarter, we trust the eound- 
ness and thoroughness of our Calvinism will 
never more be doubted. All those brethren 
then, in the East or in the West, Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists, or Presbyterian pastors of 
Congregational churches-—-who hold that a 
Methodist is the best judge of what is and what 





dom and integrity with which the present fund 
shall be administered by the State Committees. 

The catalogue of churches in Connecticut 
that have not been distinctly heard from in 
connection with the church-building fund, con- 
tained last week the name of the church in Yale 
College. For the benefit of distant readers who 
may happen to observe the fact, it should be 
stated that for obvious reasons of propriety, no 
contributions are on any occasion collected in 
the dollege chapel ;—that the timo of the simul- 
taneous collection for this fund (the first Lord's 
day in January) fell in vacation ;—that the 
members of the college congregation gencrally 
made their contributions at the time in other 
places ;—and that instead of any lack of tympa- 
thy with the movement, there is in Yule College 
all the sympathy with this great effort of Chric- 
tian patriotism that can be consistent with the 
position and appropriate duties of such an insti- 
tution. 

It is to be regretted that some errors were 
made in the list published by the Connecticut 
Committee of churches that had not yet for- 
warded their contributions. The church in 
Trumbull, for instance, under the preaching of 
an earnest pastor, Rey. D. M. Elwood, made an 
extra effort in behalf of this enterprise, and their 
collection was a very liberal one indeed for 
them, $83, which the pastor assures us was for- 
warded on the 7th of March. The efforts of 
this church are honorably mentioned in our run- 
ning narrative in The Independent of Feb. 3. 
Yet Trumbull is included in the list of 21 
churches in Fairfield county who have not re- 
ported. 

We have heard of some other churches in 
that county, whose contributions were for con- 
venience forwarded at once to the treasurer of 
the Central Committee in New York, and so are 
omitted in the reports of the Connecticut Com- 
mittee; but we do not know which they are. 

The church of Village Corners, Windham 
county, is named among those not heard from. 
The pastor, Rev. O. D. Hine, has written to us 
to say that the North Woodstock church is the 
only one in the village which is sometimes 
known as Village Corners; and this church has 


is not Calvinism,—will please to take notice and 
remember that our Calvinism is indisputable ; and 
that we have the arrogancy of Calvinism. Such 
a certificate, in times like these, is worth more 
than the college diploma which makes a Doctor 
of Divinity. 





MR. THOMPSON. 





We have a very brief note from our beloved 
associate, dated at Cairo, March 18th, on his 
return from Nubia. He says he is “ much bet- 
ter,” and about to start for Sinai, hoping to be 
home in September. 


THE AMERICAN PHASE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


Protestant is not a good name. It does not 
describe the kind ofggction in which evangelic 
Christians here in America should be engaged: 
Men protest when they find themselves unable 
to act. Minorities protest, and by so doing 
preserve their consistency and become exonerate 
from the responsibilities of majorities. The 
deeds of the reformers were protesting deeds. 
The name was coined for them. They were a 
minority. Their labor was to rise against op- 
pression, to protest against continued bondage. 
Their writings, their controversies, in short, their 
mission was strictly Protestant. 

But with us the namo no longer describes but 
merely distinguishes the men who bear it. En- 
gland and America at this day have no protest- 
ant mission, no protesting work to do as against 
Popery, that is not within their own borders. 
The name may answer well enough for a name, 
a ee name, but it is not descriptive at 
all. 








The tables are turned. If either party to this 
long controversy is properly Protestant, it is the 
Roman Catholic, which is, in very fact and at 
this moment, protesting against ecclesiastical 
restraints, put upon them by the British Parlia- 
ment, and against “religious compulsions” (*) 
forced upon them by American common schools. 
Against these they protest long and loud, and 
therefore, technically speaking, in England and 
America the Papists are the only Protestants. 











In this country a man is in poor business who 
lives by protesting. A preacher has slender 
capital whose theme is extermination of Popery. 
It will be time to protest when somebody gets 
into a helpless minority. The slaves would do 
well to protest! Free blacks have reason to 
protest! But so far as we now recall, these are 
the only classes who in this country have cause 
to become Protestants, unless indeed we side 
with Amelia Bloomer, and lift up the voice for 
woman. 

But we are not meaning to spend our ink upon 
a mere word, misnomer though it be. We 
should not notice it at all, but for the fact that 
the misname is accompanied by a mistake of the 
same nature, in the matter of evangelic labors 
and policy. We note with solicitude the fact 
that the Protestantism of this nation is techni- 
cally and only Protestant. Its soul is opposition 
to the Papacy. Although it holds an over- 
whelming majority, yet it awakes to the Papal 
question defensively only. It waits to be roused 
by aggression. It proposes to itself no aggres- 
sive movement. A Popish minority disturbs no 
slumber, and incites to but scanty labors. 
When it ia wakened by the matured success of 
Romaniem, it feeds its zeal with memories of old 
wrongs and bloody traditions of persecution. 
The conflict as between two American parties, 
to be fought upon American soil, according to 
the laws of equality, toleration and democracy, 
is hardly for a moment contemplated. The Pro- 
testant simply parades the disgraceful history of 
the Papal Church, and thereby inflames his 
zeal much as Indians are wont to recite old bat- 
tle deeds, and count scalps when they meditate 
new conflict. 

Protestantism in this country ought to have 
done with protesting and crying out against 
Popish misrule. It is now or never, here or 
nowhere, that the positive worth and strength of 
the two systems are to have a fair comparison— 
the fair field and no favor, for which Milton 
sighed, and which was all ho asked in behalf of 
truth. 

Padre Gavazzi is a lecturer of thrilling power. 
He is your true and consistent Protestant, a 
noble man, an injured man, an exiled but a 
dauntless man. In Italy he protested, flung off 
a yoke, stood up a man. His experience fasci- 
nates his hearers, a3 Othcello’s did Desdemona. 
But what of it? Gavazzi has no foe here—no 
resistance. Folks flock to hear him, and pay 
two shillings for the privilege, and it is well 
worth two shillings to listen to euch a speaker. 
But what of it? Nobody's gagging anybody just 
round here. There are sundry deep vaults a-dig- 
ging, not for the Inquisition that we can learn, 
but for /ager-bier. Whatever terrors there may 
be in our future, there is nothing to protest 
against in our present, and when with nerves all 
a-tingling with heroic indignation, we rueh out 
from under the spell of the Padre’s elcquence, 
we can only brandish our umbrellas and ery out 
upon the Popich oppressors, as the Yankee did 
over his employer's potato field, brandishing his 
hoe the while, “ etch on your potatoes, if you 
want ’em dug !” 

We can almost see “+ John of New York” 
laughing behind his lawn sleeves as he watches 
hew valiantly we kick the dead lions of Euro- 
pean and historic Papacy, while we fail to defeat 
@ single one of his incipient plans, or put him 
upon the defensive through the aggressive power 
of our own Christianity. 

Of course there is a minor and a temporary 
good springing out of an attentive perusal of 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, or @ listening to the elo- 
quence of Italian exiles. A spasm of indigna- 
tion is at least a sign of life. Therefore we have 
not a word against such enthusiasms as are 
likely to attend the lectures of Padre Gavazzi. 
But it is deeply mortifying to us, and a cause of 
incessant solicitude, that our evangelic life, as 
Americans, finds exhibition in these transient 
flashes almost exclusively. That in all those 
elements of power which attend centralization, 
viz. prescience, persistency and unity, the Chris- 
tians of America should be so inferior to the 
semi-pagans of Rome. The approaches of this 
despotic power are unnoticed ns a miasm, and 
as fatal in their quality. The antidote is a uni- 
versal ventilation such as can be gained only by 
free schools, free presces, free speech, and a free 
pulpit. It is not by direct controversy, that we 
shall gain the victory, but by diffused light and 
liberty, which shall blaze confusion among the 
enslaved myrmidons in their own camp. 

But we again postpone this affirmative view of 
the question to another time. 





PERSECUTION FOR PREACHING AGAINST RO- 
MANISM. 


It is a fact, which has been known for at least 
three centuries, that Protestantism can persecute 
when it has the power, as wellas Popery. But 
again and again has it been demonstrated that 
while with Popery persecution is a principle, 
with Protestantism it is an accident ; while with 
Popery it is the rule, with Protestantism it is the 
exception; and not only smut it is against the 
rule, against the theory, against the spirit and 
against tho practice of thé Gospel. The Romish 
Church is consistent in being @ persecuting 
church, but the Protestant Church is inconsis- 
tent. The Romish Church makes its bishops, 
in their consecrating oath, solemnly swear that 





they will, to the utmost of their power, PERsE- 
cure and oppose all heretics. The Romish gos- 
pel is a persecuting gospel. 

What then are the circumstances under which 
Protestantism can, will, or ever does, prosecute 
or persecute? And what is the kind of Protest- 
antism, that, in imitation of the Romish Church, 
undertakes this mission? There may be a 
Christian, and there there may be an unchris- 
tian Protestantism ; an erroneous and an ortho- 
dox Protestantism, an infidel and a believing 
Protestantism, an established and a voluntary 
Protestantism, a prelatical and a New Testa- 
ment lrotestantism. At the present time, in 
Prussia, there seems to be, dominant and furious, 
a& Protestantism of the establishment, which 
hating all direct Gospel truth, takes sides with 
the Romish Church, and is ready to prosecute 
and persecute those pastors, even of the Estab- 
lished Church, who dare to utter one word 
against the errors of Romanism. This is the 
present state of religious freedom, even in Prus- 
sia, thanks to the influence of the Jesuits. 

The facts in the case are these. A law has 
been passed in Prussia, absurd and iniquitous, 
under any pretense of religious liberty, a penal 
law which says, ‘‘ Whoever blasphemes God, 
either in word, writing, or in any other way, or 
derides one of the Christian churches, or a reli- 
gious party possessing corporate rights, or the 
subjects of their veneration, doctrines, organiza- 
tion, or customs, or refers to them in a way 
which exposes them to hatred or contempt, shall 
be punished with imprisonment not to exceed 
three years.” 

If the Romanists had the ordering of a law, by 
which all other sects should be forbidden and 
restrained from all free examination of the errors 
of the Romish Charch, and all argumént against 
the same, they could not have contrived anything 
for their purposes better or more effective. It 
is indeed, as it has been fitly characterized, “a 
law made to put to silence all direct testimony 
for Gospel Truth.” Itisin this way, most likely, 
if religious persecution should ever be attempted 
by law in our country, it is in this way that the 
work will begin. The state may be induced to 
demand, at the instigation of Jesuits, what some 
presses have already demanded, that men shall 
hold their tongues in regard to Popish errors, 
shall keep silent on the subject of any abomina- 
tions of the Romish Church, because the expo- 
sure of such abominations isan attack upon a 
Christian body, bringing it into contempt, and 
produces great sectarian bitterness, to the damage 
of Human Liberty. 

Well, on the ground of the above-mentioned 
law, Pastor Heinrich of Langerfeld, a Protestant 
clergyman of Prussia, a Christian, Orthodox Pro- 
testant, has been arraigned, and tried, and con- 
demned, for preaching in his own pulpit a 
sermon, in which the prominent characteristic 
differences between the Protestant and Romish 
churches were tried by the Word of God! The 





sermon was preached by Pastor Heinrich en oc- 


\ 

casion of the anniversary of theReformation ; 
and the text chosen was in the 119th Psalm, 
105th verse: “Tuy Worp 1s a MP UNTO MY 
FEET, AND A LIGHT UNTO My MrH.” After 
preaching the sermon, Pastor Hearich printed 
it, in order to give the avails for tie purchase of 
@ new organ in his parish church. o 

Immediately the Romish power, with the law, 
was down upon him. “A religius party pos- 
sessing corporate rights,” claimed to have been 
attacked and libelled; “one of the Christian 
churches” complained of its doctrims and cus- 
toms having been brought into contmpt; and 
forthwith the grasp of the secular autlority, asin 
Rome’s palmiest days, was laid won Pastor 
Heinrich, and he was brought befori the crimi- 
nal court of Hagen in Westphalia, tostand trial 
for breaking the law in using expressins and ar- 
guments in his sermon adapted to ding into 
contempt the doctrines and practices of he Rom- 
ish Church. The indictment against sim spe- 
cified fourteen distinct counts, founddl upon 
fourteen selected passages in Pastor Htinrich’s 
sermon. It was no difficult matter to nake an 
array of charges if he preached against Roman- 
ism at all. What would become of Father 
Gavazzi'’s lectures, or Dr. Dill’s book onreland, 
or Breckinridge’s Sermons, or Dr. Cox’s Lectures 
on the Apocalypse, or Barnes’s Commeitary on 
the came, in such a case? Pastor Heinrich, no 
way troubled for justification of his course, 
which his very ordination vows showed to be his 
duty, refused any legal assistance bebre the 
Court, but undertook and maintained his own 
defense, with the Word of God in his hand. In 
a speech of two hours’ length, clean logical, 
calm and impressive, he demonstrated his per- 
fect right to preach such a scrmon in regard to 
the Reformation, as well as to make use of every 
expression laid to his charge. He showed how, 
at the commencement of his sermon, he had 
announced as his desire, the excitement in his 
hearers of a spirit of gratitude to God for the 
blessings of the Reformation; and thatit was 
very far from his intention to excite hatred 
against the Romish Church, but compassion 
rather. He proved that not one of the opinions 
or dcctrines advanced by him was his own 
merely, but that they were all those of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Established Church of 
Prussia, of which he was a clergyman. He 
proved that not only his doctrines, but his ex- 
pressions, for which they had accused him, were 
founded on the Word of God, and on their Con- 
fessions of Faith; and since he had promised 
at his ordination, to hold and to preach the 
things for which he now stood accused, he had 
clearly a legal right to make use of such expres- 
sions. He said, moreover, that the Roman 
Catholic Church did not cease, and would not 
cease, to attack the Protestant Church, but used 
every means in their power to destroy it, and 
that the Jesuits were especially active at this 
present moment ; which made it a duty for every 
faithful pastor to protest continually against 
everything not founded on the Word of God. 

Notwithstanding this defense, cogent and irre- 
sistible, Pastor Heinrich, in defiance of all right, 
and in utter disregard of all the claims of reli- 
gious liberty, was condemned by the civil author- 
ity, at the complaint and demand of the Romish 
Church. Both he and the printer of the sermon 
were condemned to imprisonment, for having 
broken the 135th paragraph of the penal law, as 
above quoted. The court was thronged with 
spectators, many of whom had come from a dis- 
tance to witness the proceedings of tho trial, and 
had listened in breathless silence to Pastor Hein- 
rich’s defense. A severe imprisonment the Court 
did not dare to impose, but only fourtecen days 
for the minister, and seven days for the printer; 
but it stands as a disgraceful fact, illustrative of 
civil and religious liberty in Prussia in the year 
1853, that a Protestant pastor of the Church of 
Christ in that country commits a crime against 
the penal Jaw, when he preaches on the subject 
of Popery in accordance with the Word of God 
by which ho is bound, and the Confession of 
Faith, to which he has promised to bo faithful. 

But this is not all. The Romish power is 
busy, and quite successful, with the same game, 
in other places. The Roman Catholic General 
Radowicz, having published a work attacking 
the Protestant Church, Pastor Beischlaz of 
Treves came out in answer to it; but because of 
what he had to say of Popery in that defense of 
Protestantism, he was arraigned for violation of 
the law, condemned and sentenced to four 
weeks’ imprisonment. This was no longer ago 
than the month of February; and thus it is, that 
“where @gsuits rule colleges, and pervert or 
blind cabinets, the preachers and propagators of 
error are allowed license without bound, and 
the ministers of truth are held down in silence, 
so that there is persecution as inquisitorial and 
absolute as in Madrid or in Rome.” 

We are indebted for the account of this trial 
to the correspondent of the London Christian 
Times, and we add below some of the timely 
and excellent remarks of the editor of that jour- 
nal. He says truly that Protestantism, when 
dead, or corrupted with the taint of infidelity, 
Romanist or Philosophical, as the case may be, 
Protestantism with hatred of the truth, is not 
less cruel than the Romish Church from which 
it scarcely any longer seems to differ. We quote 
the body of his comments, and shall have an- 
other case of intolerance still to remark upon. 


“ Pastor Heinrich of Langerfeld, a clergyman of 
the Established Church of Prussia, dares to be a 
Christian Protestant. He has preached a sermon 
on the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Christ and the Church of Rome. In doing this, 
he has manifestly broken a law—a law made to 
put to silence all direct testimony for Gospel 
truth. He has, if we must describe his conduct 
in the style of an existing law, derided ‘ one of 
the Christian Churches,’ by disclosing things 
which, in a Church called Christian, are worthy 
of derision. He has dared to point ont some 
errors of ‘a religious party possessing corpo- 
rate rights.’ He has presumed to throw some 
slight on subjects*of their veneration, doctrines, 
organization, or customs. Or, if he has not apos- 
trophized irreverently gods th:t sleep or are on @ 
journey, he has, perhaps, referred to objects of 
idolatrous veneration ‘in a way that exposes 
them to the hatred’ of those to whom idols 
are an abomination, or to the ‘contempt’ of such 
as become convinced that they are indeed con- 
temptible. It does not seem that he has per- 
formed this duty in levity, or expressed himself 
with bitterness. No one, that we hear, brings 


only accuse him of having compared the reli- 
gion of the New Testament with that of the 
Council of Trent, and as the mere com 

is acknowledged to be injurious to the latter, 
he is condemned as @ transgressor of a law made 
since the Reformation, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Reformation. The Word of @od is in his 
hand; he quotes it in his own defense; but no 
plea borrowed therefrom is admitted to be valid. 
The necessity of his office to maintain the truth 
and to enjoin it earnestly and clearly on his peo- 
ple, is not alldwed. The Church of Rome, in- 
deed, will» not brook secular control over her 
own pulpits, nor is any such control attempted, 
but the secular arm is lifted for the castigation 
of a Lutheran schismatic, and Pastor Heinrich 
is shut up in prison for fourteen days. If this 
be not a fruit of Jesuit influence, what can it 
be? Assuredly Protestantism did not originate 
the prosecution, nor did Protestantism pronounce 
the sentence. The sentence, they may say, is light; 
only a detention of one fortnight, whereas the term 
might have been extended to three years, and of 
course the leniency of the judge is landed by a 
host of latitudinarians who shudder at the bad 
taste of any preacher that would wound the 
ears of the members in his flock, or startle folk 
that are more jealous for the contentment of 
what they call ‘Catholicism,’ than for the con- 
science of their teachers, or the purity of their 
own confession. The punishment of Pastor Hein- 
rich is mitigated, but this very circumstance 
of mitigation is an appeal ad invidiam in favor 
of his persecutors, and he must, henceforth, pass 
amongst those who stand in greatest need of hid 
faithfulness, as one degraded by the sentence of a 
oe of justice, as one who preaches in contempt 
of law. 


THE SIN OF FORBIDDING THE BIBLE. 


There is a mawkish, and at the came time 
subtle spirit of pseudo-liberality, which, under 
the affectation of free-trade and equal rights in 
opinion, would go far to destroy all difference 
between the evil and the good, giving one no 
claim to consideration before the other. Error, 
according to this philosophy, has as good a right 
beforehand to the ground as truth, and Error 
has as good a right to say to Truth, You are s 











any evidence in aggravation of his off-nse. They 


correspondent in the last Independent presented 
a specimen of, in a comperison between the 
Maine Liquor law against selling ardent spirits, 
and a supposed law forbidding the Bible to be 
used in schools. Some persons might be of 
opinion that if one law was not as rightful as 
the other, at least we have no more right to con- 
demn the framers of the one than of the other; 
so that, if you can only get a majority to agree 
in any bad thing, no man has a right to “ rave” 
against them for enacting that bad thing, no 
man hae a right to assert that they had a bad 
motive in that bad thing, no man has a right to 
condemn them. They ought to be regarded as 
having probably enacted it from the best of mo- 
tives, and in all sincerity of conviction. We 
have ourselves really met with something very 
like this sophistry. 


God to speak against that, and the same right 
with that of those who hate the Maine Liquor 
law, to speak against that. You must tolerate 
this intolerance. You are willing to tolerate the 
intolerance of those who will not tolerate the 
Bible in the schools. Learn then to tolerate the 
intolerance of those who seem angry at such 
treatment of the Bible. It is quite as rational to 
rave at such treatment as it is to rave at those 
who condemn such treatment, insisting that they 
are intolerant bigots and fanatics. Who are 
the bigots? Those who*hate and proscribe the 
Word of God, or those who condemn such pro- 
scriptions as odious and sinful? Who are the 
fanatics? Those who love the Word of God, 
and would have it read, and condemn the pro- 
scription of it, or those who look on with indiffer- 
ence, and condemn the condemnation of such 
proscription as intolerance? Who are the con- 
sistent believers? Those who hold to the Word 
of God, or those who renounce it ? 

Qur Blessed Lord saye, By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles? The enacting a law against 
the selling of liquor to make men drunken, and 
the enacting a law against the reading of the 
Word of God in our public schools, branding the 
Bible as poison, are different fruite, contrary 
fruits. And when you ask by what right shall 


condemn the latter? we answer from our Bles- 
sed Lord, By their fruits ye shall know them. 


the Word of God as poison, we know them, and 
condemn them. 
God and man; and if any choose to call this 
raving at them, lot them apply the same epithet 
to Isaiah 5 : 20-24. “Wo unto them that call 
evil good and good evil; that put darkness for 
light and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter! Wo unto them that 
are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their 
own sight! Wo unto them that are mighty to 
drink wine, and men of strength to mingle 
strong drink! Which justify the -wicked for 
reward, and take away the righteousness of the 
righteous from him! ‘Therefore, as’the fire de- 
voureth the stubble, and the flame consumeth 
the chaff, so their root shall be as rottenness, 
and their bloesom shall go up as dust; because 
they have cast away the law of the Lord of 
hosts, and despised the word of the Holy One of 
Israel.” 

If there be anything against which wo ought 
to exercise a “ godly jealousy,” it is the effort to 
exclude the Scriptures, the attempt to mark and 
proscribe them as a sectarian book. Rather let 
us act upon the command given of God to the 
Hebrews, “ Thou shalt teach them diligently un- 
to thy children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and | 
on thy gates.” Our whole security and prosper- | 
ity depend upon the entire freedom and wide- | 
spread knowledge of the Word of God; “it ie 
NoT @ vain thing unto you, IT 1s YeuR LIFE.” 
The question is a very solemn one, whether the 
Bible shall be abjured and forbidden for tho 
childron of twenty millions of people, in a system 
of common and free education, or whether it 
shall be permitted and retained. It has been 
permitted; and the question now is, whether 
the wholesome custom of its use shall be broken 
up; the question is, of an actual change in our 
school legislation, from permitting the Bible, to 
legislating against it. 








and Greeks. 


unjust ? 
cause they honestly believed the Word of God 
to be poison ? 


of God, as 4 pernicious, poisonous teaching, the 
very exasperation and enormity of their guilt ? 


that Paul had to teach it ? 
of the teaching of the Word of God to be put in 


put the bottle to his neighbor, and make him 
dranken? Would Paul have put the Maine 
Liquor law and the law expelling the Gospel 


clothing. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Cc. 
SHALL OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE MADE SECTA- 
RIAN ? 





prayer in them does not make them Protestant ; 
but the allegation that it does, and the demand 
by the Romanists that on that account the Bible 
and the Lord’s prayer be shut ont, and the sub- 
mission to that demand, does at once render the 


demand that this, their own particular tenet, 
shall rule in the administration of our schools. 


supervision, we know not what can. 





liar, as Truth has to say to Error, You are a liar. 
Something of this kind of argumentation our 


Now if any man inquire concerning the right | 
to judge those persons who forbid the Word of | 
God, it may be answered, They have the same 
right with that of those who hate the Word of 


we judge the latter, or what right have we to 


By the fruits of those who forbid the reading of 


We know them as enemies of 


way for their convenience ? 


It isno new thing for the Word 6f God to be 
rejected; but it is somewhat new for the rebuke 
and reproof of such rejection to be regarded as 
persecution and intolerance. Of those who re- 
jected the Word of God when Paul taught it in p a 
the synagogues and schools, he said, by the | the second place, if the Romanists insist that it 
Spirit, “ They please not God, and are contrary | is true, in what a deplorable attitude do they 
to all men, forbidding us to speak tothe Gentiles | Place their own religious system, what a confos- 
that they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
always, for the wrath is come upon them to the . 
uttermost.” It would seem that this proscription | #0 opposed to the Bible and the Lord’s prayer, 
by the Jews, this interdiction and expulsion of the | that they dare not trust it under such a light, 
Word of God, was regarded by the Holy Spirit as | oven though there be not one word said in refer- 
the very filling up of the measure of their iniquities. ' 5 
And Paul says of a better disposed synagoue in| itself, admit the Bible and the Lord’s prayer 
Berea, ‘These were more noble than those in| Without note or comment. 

Thessalonica, in that they reeeived the Word 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.” 
And so at Ephesus, when some opposed the 
Word of God, Paul separated the disciples from 
them, and disputed daily in the school of one Ty- 
rannus, till, in the space of two years of such in- 
struction in that school, all that dwelt in Asia 
heard the Word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews 


Now when Paul condemned, in terms of such | 
unbounded severity, those that opposed and for- | 
bade the Word of God, was he intolerant 7— | 

Had he no right to condemn them, be- 


Was not their endeavor to ex- 
cite opposition and prejudice against the Word | 


By their fruits ye shall know them. Had they 
the same moral right to forbid the Word of God 
Was the forbidding 


the same category with the forbidding a man to 


from the synagogues on the same ground, saying 
that men have as good a right to condemn the 
first as the last, and no better right to condemn 
the proscription of the Word of God than they 
jhave to condemn the proscription of ardent 
spirits? Nay! beware of wolves in sheep’s 


Our public schools are free. Our schools are not 
Protestant echools, nor sectarian, nor ever have 
been. The reading of the Bible in them does 
not make them Protestant, the uee of the Lord’s 


schools sectarian, bringing them under the do- 
minion of the Romish sect. That particular 


sect oppose the Bible; it is one of their distim 
guishifR, tenets, if the instructions of the head 


of their church are to be relied upon ; and they 


If this does not put the schools under sectarian 


Furthermore, as they insist that the free read- 
ing of the Bible, especially in schools, is Protest- 
antism, then it follows that the interdiction of 
-the Bible makes the schools aed euh tara and 
80 in particularly as we 
athe, profoundly intolerant towards Pro- 
testantism, and directly favorable to Rome. 

We see not how this conclusion can be denied ;; There is great danger in this meddling. The 
| cot gon thio io ash the onl ef eats tootion it ig | editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 





but the beginning, and at the beginnin 
such intermeddling with our Publig “< 
tem ought to have been kindly but 
sisted. 

| Oar public school system, not being sectarian, 
ought not to be altered at any sectarian demand. 
| The Bible is not a sectarian book, the Lord's 
| prayer is not a sectarian prayer, nor sectarian 
jinstruction. The sectarianism that demands 
| the expulsion and prohibition of these exemplars, 
| will not rest satisfied there. And we are in- 
| formed, on good authority, that at the present 
time instances are known of Jesuits employed as 
our public school teachers; and such is the 
degree of proscription prevailing in some cases, 
as to anything like religious teaching or influ- 
ence, that if a particular teacher becomes ob- 
noxious to the Romanists, on account of such an 
influence exerted, the only thing necessary is for 
two or three priests to consider the matter, and 
on complaint, the offending teacher will be 
forthwith removed. The tendency of things is 
certainly to just such results. 

Now it is very clear that the State, where the 
Church is not a State establishment by law, can 
not undertake to teach religious tenets. In our 
own country, certainly, this can be no part of a 
public state education. And yet, eyen in our 
country, the State cannot abnegate Christianity, 
and place herself in the same position and rela- 
tions as if Paganism or Atheism were the exist- 
ing system. The State does, in some sense, 
after all, teach religious truth, in her system of 
| education, and cannot help it. The State ac- 
knowledges the Christian Sabbath. The State 
does not give up the Sabbath for the work of 
teaching in the public schools to go forward on 
that day. The State restricts the process of a 
public school education to the other six days of 
| the week. But this is just as much an interfor- 

ence with the rights of a particular sect, as the 
reading of the Bible, or the repetition of the 
Lord’s prayer with the rights or demands of the 
Romish sect. Tho Jews, or the seventh day 
Sabbatarians, or both together, might just as 
| properly demand that the public schools be kept 
| open for them on the Christian Sabbath, as the 
Romanists that the Bible and the Lord’s prayer 
be kept out for them, perpetually. 

Now suppose that a particular set of trades- 
men, not satisfied with the privilege of going up 
and down Broadway, as a free street, with all 
other citizens, and all other followers of busi- 
ness, should insist upon having Broadway grad- 
ed for a railroad, to suit their vans. They 
argue that their particular business, over and 
above tho needs of all other citizens, requires 


y re- 


traveling in vans, that, by the laws of their 
trade, are made to run only on railroad grooves, 


and cannot, without great detriment to their 


traffic, be put upon the common highway. 


Shall such a railroad be constructed in Broad- 
Would it not be 
unjust to all other trades in the city? Would 


it not be giving an undue advantage and a pref- 
erence to them, above every other businces fra- 
ternity? This, indeed, would be a sectarian 
railroad. And just such a railroad it is pro- 


posed, at the demand: of the Romieh sect, to 
drive through our system of free public schools. 
The grooves of their railroad require an Ind:x 
Expurgatorius in the free public street; the old 
paving stones, that by universal consent, all 


other sects travel upon, must be torn up, to suit 
their views. The Bible and the Lord’s prayer 


must be taken out of the way, and all memen- 
tos of Martin Luther, and all historic blocks of 
granite that contain any allusions tosuch antics 
of Popery as the Bartholomew massacre, and all 
poetical mosaics that have been inwrought, here 
and there, such as the innccent couplet of Gold- 
smith, 

Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet untrue, 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew ;— 

all these things must be removed ; and, in fine, 
there must be such a quartz-crushing of district 
school libraries, and such a caroful and minute 


| winnowing and wimpling and wool-stapling of 


literature, in order that no historic facts unfa- 
vorable to Romanism, and no deep, indestructi- 
ble principles against which it would stumble, 
shall be found in the way, that to get at such a 
system, to perfect such an educational railroad, 
we should have to realize Paul's impossibility of 
never keeping company with sinners; we must 
needs go out of the world; we should have to 
abjure all history for near fifteen ‘centuries; we 
should have to tread as upon cockatrice’s egga 
in every direction. 

Now to say that our free public schools are 
Protestant, and consequently anti-Romish, be- 
cause in them the reading of the Bible and tho 
use of the Lord’s prayer is permitted (supposing 
that such freedom of the Word of God is still 
left in schools so rapidly passing under Romish 
inquisition) is false in the first place; but in 





|sion do they. make in regard to it! Neither 
| more nor less than just this, that their system is 


ence to it. Their system cannot, with safety to 


But the Bible is the only fountain and reser- 
voir of all Christian truth, and the Lord’s prayer 
as given to us in it, is one of its elements ; and if 
the fact of a public school system being free 
in the freedom of the Bible, and the Bible free 
in it, constitutes it a Protestant system, then 
Protestantism is indeed the glory of the world; 
Protestantism is the true ism; it is only Protest- 
antism that is not sectarianism ; it is only Pro- 
testantism that has taken our Blessed Lord’s 
declaration, and built upon it, that the hour 
cometh and now is, when they who worship the 
Father shall neither in this mountain nor yet at 
Jerusalem worship him, but everywhere, in spirit 
and in truth. That is indeed true Protestantism ; 
and a public education founded on the suppres- 
sion of truth, is not only anti-Protestant, but 
anti-Christian. 

Now is it right, can it be expedient, contrary 
to the wishes of a vast majority of our citizens, 
to exclude the Bible and the Lord’s prayer from 
our public schools, to put the ban of proscription 
upon them, at the demand of a particular sect * 
Is it right, because the Romanists accuse our 
English Bible of being a Protestant book, and 
assert that its freedom in our public schools 
makes the school system a Protestant system, 
which it ought not to be, where there are Ro- 
manists wishing to attend it; is it right or wise 
to concede that the use of the Bible is sectarian, 
and to yield to the demand for its expulsion from 
the schools? We t but regard such a con- 
cession as inexpedient and wrong ; we feel sure 
that the Romanists, if it should be granted, 
would make the very worst use of it, for the 
proscription of the whole free school system as 
godless, infidel, and dangerous, while the affec- 
tions of the whole Christian community could 
not but be much alienated from the public 
school system, and their confidence in it greatly 
shaken, and their determination to uphold it 
greatly weakened, by such a course. It was 
strong in the heart of the whole people; such 
injudicious conpessions would give it no favor in 
the eyes of the Romanists, but on the other hand 
would weaken its hold, where we need to have 
its support strengthened, that is, in our church- 
es, in the judgment and affection of the whole 
Christian community. Disastrous indeed would 
it be for our school system, to reduce it to such 
a state, by proscription of Christian truth, under 
the accusation of thd? being Protestant and sec- 
tarian truth, that the Christian community shall 
feel that they must seek another and a separate 
system for themeelves. If the Romanists fee] 
and say that they dare not trust their children 
in schools with the Bible, Christians may ‘be 
forced to say that they dare not and Will not 
trust their children in schools without the Bible, 
or at any rate will not submit them to the 
schools, where, at the demand of a particular 
sect, the Bible is not tolerated, the Bible is ex- 
cluded. 











in a recent able article, well and truly remark- 
ed, that “if there be any issue, a controversy 
upon which would result the triumph of Pro- 
testantism, and the defeat of Romanism, any 
topic of appeal that would awaken an Ameri- 
can sentiment from one extreme of the Union to 
the other, it is the question of popular educa- 
tion.” But then, the freedom of that education 
must not be tampered with. Proscribe the 
Bible in it, from it, and it is no longer the free, 
fearless, and popular system that it was. Men 
that have no desire to have it a Protestant sys- 


with their own persuasion for a demand of their 
part of the school fund for schools of their own, 
namely, that our schools are godless, infidel, 


even contradictory arguments for the further- 
ance of their own ends. c. 


OR HOME COLUMN. 


THE QUESTION OF CHURCH REMOVALS. 
The removal of churches from the lower to the 
upper part of the city has come to be almost as 
much a matter of course as the removal of indivi- 
duals. There is this important difference, howe- 
ver, in the two cases ; when’ a person changes his 
residence from “ below Canal” to “ above Bleeck- 
er,” he leaves his down town house to be occupied 
still by others ; whereas, in the case of a church 
when it builds a new edifice, it is only when the 
old one is pulled down, or turned into a temple of 
mammon. <As@ consequence of this difference in 
the two cases, wo have the fact of a constantly in- 
creasing population in the lower wards of the city, 
and an extent of church accommodation as con- 
stantly decreasing. The fact is seen, too, and by 
many lamented, but no practical remedy is sug- 
gested. Churches are still going “ up town,” and 
to hear of a commodious place of worship being 
built as low down as Canal street, would be a sur- 
prise to all. Itis just announced that Dr. Harden- 
bergh’s church, in Franklin street, has been used 
by his people for the last time, and that they are 
going into a new edifice in Twenty-third sjreet. 








the question of a similar removal. 


old one. 
Council in favor of the application. 


done just what we should look for. 


Dr. Spring’s people to move. 


ing their application. 


of New York? 


spot than there is now. 


abundance which the Lord has gfven 


a noble structure for the purposes of religious wor- 


great moneyed street of this continent. 





ANNIVERSARIES. 


the past week. 
NEW YORK PEMALE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


the read by Jéseph Hyde, Esq., from 
which we that the receipts of the Society 
for the past year were $6,388,71. After the ree,d- 
ing of the secretary’s. report, Dr. Spring read an 
address to those assembled, which was listened to 


words when the Bible is his theme, and never fails 
to show that his words come from the heart. 
MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


street. Capt. W. L. Hudson of the U. 8, Navy 
presided. A gratifying progress was shown by the 
reports made. 

The first year of the society’s existence closed 
with a membership of seven hundred. In 1841 
the number had increased to five thousand. This 
society has now more than twenty-seven thousand 
enrolled members. 


CONSECRATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 
The ceremony of consecrating Calvary Church, 
in Williamsburgh, was performed on Saturday, by 
Bishop Wainwright. The Bishop preached on the 
occasion from the Sth verse of the 26th Psalm. 


the school Yand. 
A new Romish Church, called St. Joseph’s, was 














tem, do desire to maintain it as a free system, do 
take pride in having it free from the dominion 
of sectarianism, and will feel outraged if the 
Bible be expelled from it at the demand of one 
particular sect. They fear that this demand 
and this concession are merely introductory to a 
still more earnest effort to break up the whole 
free school system, and distribute the school 
fund. The Romanists, if once the Bible and the 
Lord's prayer are forbidden in our schools, will 
have a stronger argument than ever to urge 


atheist, nothing of religious truth being taught 
in them. Thus they will bring the schools 
doubly fnto contempt, both among themselves 
and others. They know very well how to urge 


Dr. Spring’s church, too, have long been agitating 
The matter 
with them seems to be coming rapidly to a focus. 
The trustees of that establishment have applied 
to the commissioners of the sinking fund for per- 
mission to sell their present church property, 
pocket the avails, and therewith erect a new edi- 
fice, at a distance of two miles probably from the 


Church of Christ, the Archbishop observed, is 
pre-eminently a teaching church. This was a very 
good beginning, a proposition to be announced and 
supported on such an occasion. How it was support- 
ed, and what sort of teaching the Romish Church 
gives, will appear from the following sketch. 

" “ The Church of Christ is pre-eminently a teach- 
ing church, and it is ateaching church, not through 
men’s learning, by virtpe of a superiority of intel- 
leot, on the part of those who are called to the 
pastoral office, but by virtue of a divine and in- 
fallible authority. When the Son of God sends 
men to speak in his name, and by his authority 
his attributes and his authority are conveyed to 
the person sent. The Church of Christhas been a 
teaching and not a speculative Church—not a 
Church of opinion or of contradiction, but a Church 
of Unity. There is no room in it for diverse doc- 
trines. Men, suffering from some mental delusion, 
lay violent hands on the Scriptures, and forthwith 
ascend the pulpit. Can such men teagh? No, 
they have never learned. A teacher is one who 
understands what he is enabled to communicate; 
but if he is himself uninstructed, it is impossible 
for him to teach. The influence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church,” continued the Archbishop, “is one 
of civilization. In all ages, it has been foremost 
in the work of civilizing the world. To-day, by 
the blessing of God, we are enabled to open this 
new temple, hot of new doctrine, but of old truth, 
which has been rendered necessary by the increas- 
ing Catholic population of the neighborhood. The 
preacher insisted with much eloquence upon the 
value of religion, in calling forth the domestic vir- 
twesand the humane feelings of our nature, and 
he enlarged with peculiar force upon the special 
advantages to be derived from fellowship with the 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

On Sabbath afternoon, Archbishop Hughes laid 
the corner-stone of another Romish Church, that 
of St. Stephen the Martyr, in this city, on the cor- 
ner of Twenty-eighth-street and Lexington Avenue, 
This church will be exceeded in size by two only 
of the Catholic churches of the city. The dedica- 
tory sermon was preached by Dr. Cummings, from 
Pealms 47 : 9-12. 


POPERY IN IRBLAND. 

On Sabbath evening, Mr. Leo, a convert from 
Romanism, delivered a lecture in Dr. Campbell's 
church, the object of which was to show thit the 
first Christians in Ireland were not subject to the 
Bishop of Rome, but that Popery was imported 
into Ireland through the agency of Pope Adrian, 
who was an Englishman. From the publication of 
his bull to Henry the 2nd, for the conquest of Ire- 
land, dates the decline of that unhappy country, 
and its miseries are chargeable upon the various 
popes from that time to the present. The lecturer 
gathered hope for Ireland from the fact that evan- 
gelical societies were converting many of the Irish 
to the true faith, and the places of many of the 
Romish emigrants to this country, are filled by 
English and Scotch Christians. 


ROMISH LIBERALITY. 
It is stated that the collections made on Easter 
Sunday in the various Romish churches of the 
city, in behalf of the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lams, amounted to $6068.41. Money is never 
lacking when needed by the Romanists, whether 
to support orphan asylums or greedy priests. 
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The commissioners, too, as might have 
been expected, have reported to the Common 
As curators 
of the financial interests of the city, they have 
To see the 
bearings of the question, it is simply necessary to 
state that the Brick Church hold their present 
property at only the nominal rent of $52,50, while 
it would readily sell to-morrow at from $226,000 
to $275,000. If stores were erected upon the 
ground, they would be worth nearly as much 
more, all of which would be taxable, and go tothe 
payment of the city debt. Of course it would bea 
good financial operation for the city to put itself 
in the way of getting such an income, by allowing 
The latter, too, are 
so confident of the pecuniary profitableness of the 
speculation, that they have offered the city 25 per 
cent of the avails of the sale, as a bonus for grant- 


Now, having thus set forth the facts of the case, 
wo have one simple question to ask, viz. What 
right, save that which is recognized in the stock 
jobbing of Wall-street, have Dr. Spring’s people to 
make such an application to the Common Council 
This question involves others. 
How came they possessed of this property? Did 
they purchase it with theirown money? Did they 
pay for the bricks and mortar which form the walls 
of the Brick Church? Did their fathers give this 
property to them by devise? These questions, if 
we mistake not, must be answered negatively. 
By what right, then, except such as that by which 
Broadway railroads are granted, do the present 
occupants of the Brick Church undertake to put 
$200,000 in their pockets by the sale of that pro- 
perty? The property was granted to the Rev. Mr. 


Rogers by the city, nearly an hundred years ago: 
granted expressly and solely for church purposes, 
and on that account allowed to be held free of 
taxes, on condition of the payment of the annual 
pittance of fifty-two and a half dollars. It was 
not granted for the benefit of Mr. Rogers and his 
successors, nor for the benefit simply of Mr. Ro- 
gers’ or Dr. Spring’s congregation, but through 
them for the benefit of all who might be resident 
in that vicinity. Ethically and rightfully, there- 
fore, Dr. 8pring’s elder, who has his mansion far 
up town, has no more claim to the Brick Uburch 
property than the porter or the drayman who lives 
in some cellar or attic in Beekman or Nassau strects. 
There never was more need of a church on that 
There is a larger popula- 
tion within five minutes walk of the Old Brick to- 
day than there ever was before. If, then, Dr. 
Spring’s people, the wealthy and the elders who rule 
well, but who, by force of circumstances, are com- 
pelled to live in Bond-street or Union Square, wish 
an edifice for worship in that part of thecity, let them 
put their hands in their pockets, and, out of the 
them, builds 
suitable structure ; but let them not take the cbil- 

dren’s bread and give it to dogs, let them not leave 
hundreds and thousands to famish for the bread 

of life; let them not give up te mammon what 
was dedicated to God; let them not worship or 
pretend to worship in their splendid up town pile, 

at the expense of the suffering and needy whom 

they have left behind. There onght to be forever 

more, on the time-honored site of the Old Brick, 


ship, which should look out upon the configent 
tides of business and pleasure which circle there, 
as Trinity church, sentinel-like, looks down the 


_Anniversary week cannot accommodate, by any 
means, all the religious and benevolent societies 
that are wont to hold thgir annual meetings in this 
region. Only tae greater lights shine on that fes- 
tive week. The lesser ones precede and follow. 
Among these, we have two to speak of as events of 


This Society held its thirty-seventh anniversary 
on Thursday last, at the old Bible House, in Nas- 
sau-street. The attendance was large, and the 
services were interesting. The annual report of 


with much interest. Dr. 8. is never ata lous for 


The twentieth anniversary of this society was} 
held last week in the Mariner’s Church, Roosevelt 


After the sermon, a collection was made in aid of 


consecrated in Brooklyn last Sabbath forenoon, by 
Archbishop Hughes. A grand high mass was cel- 
ebrated on the occasion, after which the Archbish- 
op delivered a discourse. His text was the great 
commission of our Lord to his disciples, as given 
by Matthew in the last verses of his gospel. The 


This “ good hater” of Romanism has just com- 
pleted his course of ten lectures on Popery. Tho 
interest in him and his lectures has constantly in- 
creased, and his audiences have grown larger at 
each successive lecture. As he closed his propos- 
ed course last Friday evening, he was so earnestly 
solicited to repeat them, that he has consented, 
after the interval of a week, to commence another 
though different course. Ten lectures dces not, 
by any means, exhanst what he has to say of the 
great mystery of iniquity. Under his new arrange- 
ment, our friends from the country, who may be 
here during the anniversaries, may anticipate the 
pleasure of hearing the renowned Padre. He will 
probably be heard at the meeting of the Christian 
Union, if nowhere else. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Crusanzs.— The History of the Crusades, by 
Joseph Francois Michaud. Translated frem tho 
French by W. Robson.” 3 vols. 12mo, pp. 609, 
493, and 547. With maps and charts. Redfield, 
publisher. A book of much value, got up in good 
style. 





Avstratia— My Honte in Tasmania; or, Nine 
Years in Australia.” By Mrs. Charles Meredith. 
12mo, pp. 370. With beautiful illustrative views. 
Published by Bunce & Brothers, 134 Nassau-strect. 
Highly commended in the English reviows. From 
an introductory note we copy— 

“Tho Dutch wtre the original discoverers, For 
three or four centuries they alone had any knowl- 
edge of Australia, At the period of the discovery 
the aspect of the coast was wild, gloomy, and bar- 
ren, The people were hostile and ugly. They 
wore no glittering charms as the natives of Peru 
djd. There was no tropical vegetation; no lus- 
cious fruits invited the strangers to prolong their 
stay, or to penetrate the thick bushes in search of 
universal treasures. The Hollanders did not want 
land ; they were in search of trade and gold ; and, 
finding neither of these, they threw away & conti- 
nent a8 large as Europe, in disgust.” 

Asrnonomy.—" A High-S8chool Astronomy ; in 
which the Descriptive, Physical, and Practical are 
combined, with special reference to the wants of 
Academies and Seminaries of Learning.” By Hi- 
ram Mattison, A.M. Published by F. J. Hunting- 
ton and Mason & Law, 28 Park Row. 12mo, 
pp. 240. 


Marernat.— The Mother and her Offspring.” 
By Stephen Tracy, M.D., formerly a Missionary 
Physician of the A.B.C.F.M. to the Chinese. Ppb- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 861. 
Amid the multiplicity of bad books, made by bad 
men and sold for bad ends, we are glad to see one 
on the subject written by « physician every way 
responsiblo—a good book, made by # good man 
fora good end. Its instructions, intelligently fol- 
lowed, will spare the next generation a vast amount 
of suffering. 

Boox-xeepinc.—“ An Elementary Treatise on 
Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, for 
Common Schools.” By 8. W. Crittenden, Account- 
ant. Published by E.C. & J. Biddle, Philadel- 
phia. 12mo, pp. 192. With four sets of books for 
Single Engy, and six sets of books for Double 
Entry. 

Pi Key” to the above Treatise. Same pub- 
lishers. pp. 60. 

8. “ Blank Books for Writing out the Exercises” 
of the Treatise, Same. 


Music.—* The Crystal Palace” and “ The Floral 
Queen,” with a variety of miscellaneous pieces of 
music. By L, A. Benjamin, Principal of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
8vo, pp. 128. Cornish, Lamport & Co., publishers. 


Jzames.—" Appleton’s Popular Library” is still 
bringing out one after another of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s multitudinous volumes. The last contains 
“Jeames’s Diary,” the “ Legends of the Rhine,” 
and “Rebecca and Rowena,” 12mo, pp. 295. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Buaxe.—“ Every Day Scripture Readings; with 
Brief Reviews and Practical Observations. For the 


Use of lies and Schools.” By Rev. John L. 
Blake, D-D. Published by G. P. Putnam & Co. 
12mo, pp. 468. 


Downinc.—" Rural Essays, By A. J. Downing. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by George 
William Curtis; and a Letter to his Friends, by 
Fredrika Bremer.” 8vo, pp. 557. With a fine en- 
graved portrait, by Halpen ; and numerous illus- 
trations. Putnam, publisher. We learn from the 
preface that “this posthumous volume completes 
the series of Mr. Downing’s works,” and “ comprises, 
with one or two exceptions, all his editorial papers 
in the Hortieultwrist.” 
Rirrrves.—“ Spritual Rapping Unveiled! An 
Exposé of the Origin, History, Theology and Phi- 
y of certain alleged Communications with 
the Spirit World, by means of ‘Spirit Rapping,’ 
‘ Medium Writing,’ ‘ Physical Demonstrations, etc. 
With Illustrations.” By Rev. H. Mattison, pastor 
of John-street M. E. Church, New York. Pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, 28 Park Row. 12mo, 
pp. 193. A seasonable and useful issue. Prof. 
Mattison’s conclusions may be thus stated in his 
own words: ” 
“ When I first entered upon this investigation, I 
thought there might be some new principle in phi- 
losophy—some undeveloped Jaw of natare, by which 
a table might be magnetized and made to move 
without muscular force; but ds I have gone on in 
my ingniries, my faith has grown less and less, till 
it is all gone, if Lever had any. It is no difficult 
thing to move tables, and perform other feats, in & 
way to’deceive the most cautious observer, espe- 
pecially if a little excited.” p. 178. 
« Whatever candid and reliable persons may have 
seen or think they bave seen, I can no sufii- 
cient evidence that of moh ne ye any or in 
case, been brought to upon Fi 
furniture. Their jotions are always the work o 
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1853. 


—— 


the mediums, whether we catch them at it « 
p- 179. 

“I never look for causes in such cases till 
good evidence that the ¢fcets have beea prox 
ibid. 

“ That I suppose is the way it is,” said one 
believers at Winsted, ‘‘ when we all will f 
table to move, we involuntarily apply a littl 
cular force.” p. 180. 

“ The two great motive powers of the spiri 
bug are cupidity and infidelity. The former 
out prominently in all their operations. T 
family (now Mrs. Brown and Margaretta Fc 
in a fine house in Twentieth-street, and a 
ting rich at the expenso of their deluded vi 
p. 185. 











THE QUARTERLIES. 

Tho “ Mercersburg Quarterly Review,” fo 
has five articles, “ Dr. Nevin and his Antag 
the “ German Reformed Church and its Re 
to Lutheranism and Calvinism,” the life of ' 
cis Jeffrey,” the “ Nature of Christianity,” ¢ 
“ Baptistic Question.” The defense of Dr 
is acute and vigorous. 


We have the second number of the new | 
will Baptist Quarterly,” which maintains all 
promised. Thero are eight articles, viz. ; 


1. Prospect of the World’s Conversion in the 
of the last Half Century. 
. Mission of the Freewill Baptist Denomi: 
. Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
. Human Beason and the Religion of Ch 
. Missions. 
. Preaching. 
Sacred Music. 
. Alexander’s Moral Science, 

Besides this there are twenty brief not 
books and periodicals. 


The ‘Bibliotheca Sacra, and American I 
Repository,” has nine articles—a continua 
Bretschneider’s Avéobiography, Interpretat 
Job 28th, Lucian and Christianity, Riley’s P 
Humane Features of Hebrew Law, tho | 
Preaching, Alexander's Moral Science, Not 
New Publications, and Select Theological a 
erary Intelligence. 


The “Christian Review” continues to | 
able articles from leading minds in other d 
nations besides the Baptist, the leading ar 
this number being written by Rev. Dr. Ci 
the M. E. Church, Hartford. The subjects 
of are Wickliffe, Barrigw, Model Preacher, C 
Studies, Vulgate, Egyptian Archeology, | 
Communion, the Haldanes, and a large am 
literary intelligence. Colby & Ballard, pub 

The “North American Review” sends | 
number this month. The subjects are Bibli 
Charles V, the Puritan Revolution in E 
Oxford University, Travels in France, ' 
Moore, Bartol’s Body and Form, J. C, © 
and Chevalier on Gold. It is quite instruc 
read the comments of this mouth-piece of o 
sachusetts Federalism on the doctrines of th 
disunionists of South Carolina. The concl 
which they come in regard to the political 
which true patriotism would indicate, is an 
sive commentary upon the political history 
country since the accession of Gen. Jacksor 


“ Remove the constant pressure of a fort 
opposition, take away the dread of surre 
any advantage, however slight, to the 
party, and the dominant party will not fe 
constrained to adopt these oxtremo meas 
make these disgraceful concessions, or to 
the country into a war, for the sake of pri 
its own superiority at home. Strict par 
pline will no longer be enforced ; members 
gress will be allowed to vote according | 
consciences, individuals will seek to acquit 
and station by some more creditable mea 
mere subserviency to the interests of a 
which has no higher end in view than the 
ment of office. To oppose the party whi 
possession of the government, whether its 
be right or wrong, is a sure method of di 
into wrong, in self-defense.” 


It were a curious speculation to inqui: 
would have been the effect of such cow 
1829 and 1834. Is this the verdict of hi 
those cvents ? 


« @hoe “Methodist Quarterly Review” ft 
comes fully up to its standard of excellenc 
subjects treated of are all of high importa: 
are effectively handled. The topics are the 
of Faith, Port Royal, Vestiges of Civitizati 
graphical and Statistical Science, M’Cullo 
Scriptures, Japan, and Exegesis of Heb. 
The review of M’Culloh is by Dr. T. E. B 
of Baltimore, son of the venerable edito 
Christian Advocate g Journal, The review 
mends particularly that part of the wor) 
treats of the constitution and organizati 
Christian church. Some of his remarks are 
of being copied : 


“Dr. M’Culloh shows that our Lord nev 
stituted a body of clergy as an ecclesiastica 
ration, and consequently that there can, by 
sibility, be any succession of ecclesiastica 
rate rights or official relationship to God 2 
as are claimed by the clergy of the Cath 
Episcopal Churches, and more modestly by 
regard Presbyterial ordination as anythir 
than a mere form by which a body of Ch 
acknowledge their acceptance of a preache 
tor. That the apostles were merely such: 
agents as the praphets of old, acting in an 
ual capacity, and utterly incapable of tran 
or transmitting their authority or oflice, e 
individuals or through the intervention of ¢ 
rate or collegiate embodiment, Dr. M’Cul 
shown beyond the possibility of successful 

ion. The theory of apostolical des 
therefore, obviously absurd ; and that of 
terial ordination, if we claim for it any va 
ce on account of presumed trans 

is not a whit more tenable.” 

“With regard to the nature of ordination 
is made to play so important a part in mo 
Clesiastical controversies, our author show: 
Was not properly a Christian institution, bu 

ance of a familiar Jowish practice. 
the Jows it was originally civil rite, bj 
men were formally inducted into office of a1 
It was also used in the recognition of rabbi 
nothing more than the public acknowledg1 
part of one or more doctors of the law | 

individual ordained was fully instructed 
competent to teach the Old Testament Scr 
‘The early Christians founded their infant c 
upon the basis of the synagogue, and int 
into their now arrangements its offices, and 
and As in the synagogue syster 
Was no ecclesiastical body or clergy analo 
now recognized in the Christian Chur 
was no such class of persons in the p 
Church. The term clergy originally merel 
nated persons officially employed in Christ 
gregations, in contradistinction to those wh 
Cised no such functi It included ‘ wom 
@onesses), readers, porters, door-keepers, ai 

we-diggers.’ 

“ Dr. M’Culloh shows most lucidly how tl 
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ple tion became corrupted ; how tl 
éler, me restricted, and how the cler, 

admitted shifted their traditior 
rivation from the synagogue to the temp 


claimed their descent from the Aaronic pri 
and the a #3. Cay long-co 
a to establish the fou 
ae oman. Church upon the temple in 
the synagogue lies the secret of the cor 
which have for centuries so disfigured and | 
ed Christianity. It is this error, which of al 
it should be the effort of Protestants to ove 
and Dr. M’Cullch, by bis clear, manly a 
le exposition of this subject, has don 
‘ice to the cause of truth and to the welfar 
World which can hardly be appreciated too! 
+ Goming from this quarter, sentiments sc 
will attract attention. 





PaMpuuers, 
Bev. ©. A. Bartol, of Boston, publishes a 
entitled “ Motive-Powers,” from text in 0 
*12,—* Put off all these * * and put on,” 4 
to Ericston’s new motive power for | 
tion, he reasons on the demand of religic 
new motive in life. 


An Extra of the Advocate of Peace ci 


Judge Underwood's Report in the Senate ot 
Ulated Arbitration” as a substitute for war. 


The article on “ New England Theol 
“Qhurch Review” for April, is published ie 
Phiet, It is in reply to the Christian H: 
The Independent, and the Neo Englander, 
affirms its former declaration, that 


“If New England does not ex to | 
Sacred Canon of Scripture, as she has 
Saitotic Faith, ao at appeal in its su 

G) urch in the ear 
And if she does not appeal to it for that, a 
thy Mast accept it for Polity, Doctrine a 

“Thy Kingdom Come” is the title of ans 
“ary discourse, delivered before the Missior 
ry d of the Methodist General Biblical Ir 
7 a d, N. H., Nov. 4, 1862, by Rev. ' 


Rey. Elias Nason pastor of the F 
tional Church in Natick, publishes on, aan 
led “ Thon shalt net steal,” 

Sovrnsan Pairs Essavs.—Tho Journal 
merce copies from a New Orleans Paper the 
ment of & precaium lately offered at Columb 
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this development and that of the mind. Like 
the kernel, the soul is at first imbedded in mate- 
rial substance. It is literally hemmed in on all 
sides by an impenetrable network. Nor until 
curiosity has become awakened does it, like the 
swelling bud, burst its early barriers and come 
forth to the light. And when, through still 
other barriers of a similar character, it finds its 
way and puts out strength from every point as 
the oak stretches out his branches to the east, 
the west, the north and the south, what are these 
barriers but strengtheners of the mind? It is, 
indeed, the acquisition of knowledge rather than 
knowledge itself which gives mental power. 


Hence the wisdom of putting the mind in a dark | 


But why not in future act distinctly and sepa- 
rately, each denomination quietly doing its own 
duty and contributing its own funds? In this 
way more good would be done. Presbyterians 
would contribute more and support their own 
ministers, if they found that Congregationalists 
would do it fur them no longer. So far as home 
missions are concerned, let each contributor say 
with his donation which denomination it is for ; 
and let the Secretaries of the A. H. M. Society 
keep the funds separate, and appropriate them 
irected. Should contributions be made with- 
‘out direction, let them be equally divided. In 
this way the expense of one society only need be 


place and letting it find its own course to the’! incurred for the two denominations. 


open day. Every well-directed steady gaze of| _ It is 
the youthful intellect is a successful one; for | tionalists, and all who ute to t 
each gives that intellect powcr to work things | will give thele attention to this subject; and if 
around it into a clearer—-a more unmistakable | 


outline. 


It is sincerely hoped that Eastern Congrega- 
0 contribute to the Society, 


it is right and best that they should still support 
; another denomination at the expense of their 
‘own, they are earnestly requested to give their 


All this, however, it may be eaid, applies to reasons for so doing. 


early life, and not with the greatest or with 
equal force to other and more advanced periods. 


But is there a radical difference between the 


child and the full-grown man ? 


ducements to regard the outer world, though not 
perhaps in all their fiery intensity, still exist to 
urge him on to loftier summits where his eye 
may rest upon other and wider fields of glory. 
There is, too, no reason why curiosity—an ulti- 
mate object of which is knowle¢ge—should ever 


die. It is an instinctive principle in human na- 
ture, and may act as effectively, if not as in-' 
Little is the 
diminution of its influence where early and long 
continued culture have had special reference to 
its effect upon the character. ‘I'he only change to 


tensely, in later as in earlier life. 


which in this instance it seems liable is, that 


sinking deeply into the spirit, it becomes par- | 


tially latent. We see not, therefore, why an 


observance of the material world, the study of | 
its laws and various phenomena, should not con- 
tinue in after life, dcing its part toward building | 
up the spirit in goodly proportions of beauty and 
strength. Anacquaintance with these laws and 
phenomena is eminently adapted to this end. | 
In the sciences, for instance, of Geology and 


Zoology, which to the uninitiated seem, perhaps, 


to deal in vague generalities more than most 
other sciences, there is demand for any amount 
Nor, as is some- 


of nice and just discrimination. 
times supposed, will the acutest analytical 
powers be expended upon them in vain. Thero 
is within them enough and more than enough 
for any or all of those the most happily endowed 
of nature’s sons. The uncertainties of these, as 
of other sciences, may be left out of the account. 
Aside from them, there is in these scicnces a 
substratum of truth which is immovable; like 
the granite rock it underlies tho ‘loose mate- 
rials,” and here and there comes to the surface, 


revealing at once the beauty and the wisdom of 


the Divine plan. If the raind receives this reve- 
lation, it has acquired something which will not 
pass away. It has added something to the stores 
of its actual knowledge. By close inspection it 
has occasionally glanced behind the material 
vail and caught glimpses of the intelligent prin- 
ciple there working with mysterious power. 
Clear as the clearest crystal has been the medium 
of its vision, and no want of conviction makes it 
an indifferent observer. In astonishment it is 
induced, by the wonderful types in the animal 
kingdom, and the still more wonderful evidences 
of change below and upon the earth’s surface, 


not to leave untraversed the loftiest fields of rea- | 


son and the yet loftier one of revelation, that, if 
possible, by another and yet another effort, it 
may come, intellectually as well as religiously, 
nearer to him who is seated upon “ the circle of 
the universe.” Tora. 
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TO CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those about to remove their residences will 
please give immediate notice at this cflice of the 
number and street from which and to which they 
are to remove. 


OUR NEW ROOMS. 


In consequence of the widening of Beekman- 
street, it has become necessary for The Independ- 
ent again to change its local residence. Next 
week we expect to remove to No. 10 Spruce-street, 
second door from the Tract House. Itisan open, 
airy situation, looks out upon the City-hall, is 
easily found, and central still, notwithstanding 
the removal of so many of the religious societies 
up town. 

We shall be happy to see our friends, clergy- 
men and others, during tho anniversaries. 








Whether they bring us money and subscribers 


or not, the opportunities of personal intercourse 
between editors and readers is highly and mutu- 
ally beneficial. 


SECTARIAN HOME MISSIONS. 


We publish the following communication, giv- 


ing it this conspicuous position, because we | gregationalism, unmixed, shall have a right to 
regard it as a significant illustration of a peril | exist not in New England only, but anywhero 
which we have heretofore pointed out, and and everywhere; that no church shall be slan- 
against which the friends of Congregational dered or regarded with distrust because it insists 
order, both in the East and the West, should on the Congregational order; that no minister 
| shall be called a disorgavizar, or “suspected of 
| being suspicious,” because he conscientiously 
| and even sturdily adheres to Congregitionalism, 


stand upon their guard. 


Messrs. Epirors :— 
Is it right, is it expedient, that Congregation- 


alists should contribute their money and influ- | or because he has no lot or part in any General 
ence to build up another denomination at the | Assembly. If the Christian people in any now 
expense of their own? Should any be surprised | cettlement at the West choose to consticute a 


If they choose 


at such a question, and as to whether Congrega- 


tionalists are really doing thus, the answer is, 


True, reflection | 
has opened to the latter the world of thought; 
but his increase of power is, or ought to be, | 
conimensurate with this newly acquired terri- 
tory. The difference is not a radical one, only | 
the horizon, the mental horizon of the latter is 
removed one degree farther off. The same iu- 


| A great many in the Western States, who 
| have seen and felt the inconvenience and injust- 
| ice of this strange anomaly, want to understand 
| why it is right and best. H. P. 

Micuiean, April, 1853, 

Our first remark on this proposal is that when- 
ever tho general and distinctive spirit of the 
Congregational churches shall be such as shall 
lead them to renounc2, spontaneously, the sys- 


years and with so many indications of God's 
blessing, we hope we may have grace to with- 
hold our hands from the attempt to propagate 
Congregationaliam such as it will then be. 
“Oar own Churech”-—“ our denomination”— 
“the interests of our beloved Congregational 
Zion”—shall such phrases as these be our rally- 
Shall the appeal in behalf of the 
unbounded West and of the unborn ages of our 


ing cry? 


nation, dwindle into so pitiful a shape as this ! 


temple of the Lord are these” # 


can Home Miesiorary Society ! 


or German Calvinists—not because they are 
made up of native Americans reading our En- 
glish Bible, or of immigrants worshiping in 
_come Scandinavian or Teutonic tongue—but be- 
| Christ worshiping in spirit and in truth and 
| crying with one Spirit of adoption (in whatever 
| language) “ Abba, Father.” 
| the Society is none other than the firet principle 
of Congregationalism. Every particular church 
| is expected to determine for itself what internal 
| arrangements it will institute for worship and 
| discipline, and what alliances and covenants it 
| will form with other churches or ecclesiastical 
| bodies. We believe that, in the Atlantic States 
| at least, the almost univerzal feeling in our Con- 
| gregational churches will continue to sustain, as 
| it has sustained heretofore, this grand and really 
| Congregational priaciple of Non-intervention. 


| They will insist on nothing more than this,— 


| Wherever a church is to be gathered, let those 
| who are to be confederated, say for themselves 
, without any sort of coercion, what kind of a 
| chureh they will institute, whether it ehall be 
connected with any “ denominational” organiza- 

| tion, and if so with what. 
But ia saying this do we not go back to the 
position of the now obsolete Plan of Union ? 
| Not at all. That Plan of Union was really and 
| seriously objectionable not in its design, nor 
necessarily in its provisions, but was made ob- 
jectionable by the manner of its working. We 
| impute no dishonorable intention to any of the 
‘parties concerned; but gradually, under those 
| arrangements which were instituted by the 
| Plan of Union, there grew up through ell the 


| 
| 
} 


~ | regions west of New England a system of influ- 


The Independent. 


ences against Congregational {ndependency, 
_very much as if there had been a conspiracy 
‘among the ministers to make the churches 
| Presbyterian. There were no Associations of 


P 
. | Congregational pastors; and every minister 


going west from New England was expected to 
| become a member of a Presbytery. The Plan 
of Union had indeed provided that a Congrega- 
tionalist minister might become the pastor of a 
| Presbyterian church, but we doubt whether any 
Presbyterian churcl ever hada pastor who was 
not required to become a member of the Presby- 
| tery before his installation. In this way it 
' came to pass that though the majority, perhaps, 
| of the western churches were originally Con- 
| gregational in their order, the ministers were all 
| Presbyterian, meeting continually in various 
| ecclesiastical judicatorics, and pleasing them- 
selves and cach other with an illusion of ecclesi- 
asticul power. And thus a combined and con- 
stant influence was acting on tho churches, 
through the ministers, to extirpate Congregation- 
alism, and to unite them under the care and 
power of the General Assembly. Congregation- 
alirm in a minister could hardly fail to 
isolate them from all professional intercourse 
and sympathy. Congregationalism in a church 
was beginning to be regarded as an irregularity, 


| except, perhaps, in a few old churches, too strong 


‘to be urged, and too stiff to be tampered with. 


| This perversion of the Plan of Union is what 


| wrought its downfall. We demand that Con- 


| Presbyterian church, let them. 


tem of Home Missions in which they have co- 
operated with other Christians for so many 


Must Congregationalists give their voices to 
mingle in the discordant clamor of the sects all 
erying in behalf of their own peculiarities of 
| organization, “The temple of the Lord, the 


What is the system and policy of the Ameri- 
It gives aid to 
churches not, because they are Congregational 
or Presbyterian—not because they are connect- 
ed with this or that sect of German Lutherans 


| cause they are churches of our Lord Jesus 


The principle of 


$ 


| made throughout New England, by our churche 


under the influence of a sectarian Home Mis- | o¢ a) descriptions, rich and poor, new and old 


sionary Society. We want strong churches at 
the west, and sectarianism, with its paupcrizing and as large @ share, as may be, from our own 
influence, would give us an indefinite number of | loved Zion, 


| ————_—_e————_—_- — 


weak churches, with no capacity of Sowing | n a 
— ill ats GUR CURRESPONDEXCE. 


into strength. 

The review, by “ Our English Correspondent, 
of Hon. Horace Mann’s Ieeture on English Sq 
ciety, will command a respectful attention b 
all just readers, as the utterance of a trué 
hearted Englishman, who loves America, honoy 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE $50,000 PUND. 


The enlargement of this fund by the addi- 
tion of ten, twenty, or fifty thousand dollars, 
might easily be done. This is shown by the eee 
living fact, that the original fand of $50,000 has 9/1 the free institutions of our country, and ry 
been raisod by little more than half of the Con- Joices in their beneficent results. It indicats 
gregational churches. It would put it in the the only basis of comparison of the two cou- 
power of the Central Committce to allot a sum | tries which can ever lead to a satixfactory jug- 
to each state where Congregationalism existe, Ment. The work of benevolence is ever illimt- 
that would afford rolief to a number of feeble ble, and we should not imitate the fully of te 
congregations in erecting houses of worship that | *W° travelers, who attempted to compare thir 
are very much needed. The State Committee ‘degrees of success by the distance before then, 
in Massachusetts have issued the following no- of which neither could see the limit. It woud 
tice on the subject : be honorabie to both countries to institute a fir 
The Committee for Massachusetts to collect and full va aera of what they are doingto 
contributions fur western church-edifices, have ac- Mitigate the evils remaining among them, ad 
knowledged in this paper, their receipts up -- then let the meed be given to those who ae 
April 1st, amounting to $11,872 80. It was hoped ]} i is sted! 
that at least as much as fifteen thousand dollars oe nor — om Ne code 
would be raised in this state; but as yet more than S8'@atest sacrifices, and with the most compr- 
one-half of the churches have made no report. hensive views, to ameliorate the condition of tle 
The recent appeal of the Centra! Committee to least favored claszea. 
Our Canadian friend is infurmed that we knor 


the churches, we commend to the prayerful atten- 
tion of all Congregational churches in this state -— . 
weenie of no periodical which answere better the dt 
ecription he sends than The Indepentent. We 


who have not acted ; trusting that it will lead toa 
agree with him in regard to the desirableness ol 


prompt aud liberal response. 
lt is the purpose of the Committee to meet in 
such a work as he describos—if it could be sup- 
ported : 


this city during the last week of May, to make up 

their final report; and they would respectfully 

urge upon all the churches i: the Commonwealth, 

who have not yet made collections, todo so,and  _‘“‘ To contain intelligence from all quarters of the 

to remit the proceeds previcus to that time, to globe of the proceedings of all the evangelical 
churches and societies in the world friendly to and 
interested in the efforts of all who seek to spread a 
knowledge of the common salvation, end yet not 











A NOBLE CHURCH MOVEMENT. 

Tho Congregational churches have done a most 
noble thing in raising the sum of $50,000, the in- 
terest of which is annually to be expeuded in aid- 
ing to build churches in destilute portions of the 
Western states and territories. There are many 
instances where flourishing societies might be es- 
tablished, if churches could be built. This is next 
to impossible, without help, as those whe take the 
lead in the settlement of new territorics, although 
enterprising and resolute, are comparatively desti- 
tute of means. The resources of the country not 
being developed, a great amount of means must 
also be expended in supporting life. At the same 
time churches are necessary, the faithful ministra- 
tion of the Word is indispensable; vigilant pastoral 
oversight is specially important. The missionary 
who gves out amongst the seattered flocks of new 
settlements, with funds in his pocket for erecting 
a church, which may constitute a nucleus around 
which to gather his society, p most decided 
advantages. Withan equally evangelical ministry, 
such organizations will gather the members, and 
exert the religious influence. Our sister denomi- 
nations are seizing upon some of the elements of 
efficiency which have beeh developed by Method- 
ism, and adding to these the best peculiarities of 
their own systems, they are extending their lines, | 
in a manner which, while it should excite emotions 
of gratitude for the good done, should excite a 
worthy and consistent emulation. Let the M. E. 
Church, which has been foremost in the aggressive 
furces of Christianity, resolve not to be behindhand 
in any noble enterprise; and while it bids God 
speed to every noble instrumentality for good, let 
it resolve not to be outdone. 





Julius A. Palmer, 91 Washingt«n-street, Boston. 
In the name of the Committee, 
E. Beecuer, Chairman. 
Bosron, April 15, 1853. distinctively connected with any one bocy. Cath- 
The appeal to the very largo number of perigee 5 pt pry and discrimina- 
churches which have as yet contributed noth- po olay iususedaar wills 
ing, is well seconded by the Puriian Recorder: The irquiries made by 2 lady in Central New 
“ There is no reason why this important under- y,.. ; : wigs a : 
takivg should stop at the limit of fifty thousand js meee i cee me Ss meat - 
dollars, A 1auch larger amount is urgently needed the West, we dare not assume the responsibility d 
for the object. That object is one which is scarce- answering. A family of pious parents and chi} 
ly second in importance to the preaching of the dren can do good wherever their lot is cast—in 
Gospel itself, among a large and rapidly increasing yipnocota ; oom 2 7 ee aaenane age 
portion of our populativa in the West. Another epg _ Oregon, in Califorcia, or in New 
general cifort of this kind cannot soon be repeated, *OF OF New England. 
Why should not every congregation in New En- A pupil of the “College of Physicians and 
gland, without an exception, be emulous to share Surgeons” in this city wishes to tell the occu- 
in this henevolent investment, and that, too, in “er “Ola D- - . * 
proportion to the abundance of the things which oe of the Od Parsonage * that his remark 
it possesses? Let none feel themselves either ex- 20ut medical colleges being “ mere pecuniary 
onerated or prevented from performing their full speculations,” is entirely unjust, so far as that 
proportion iu the work, because this sum, which jnstitution is concerned. 
was the largest the Convention could venture in ,, Iti . » ‘ 
advance to propose, has been so readily obtained is = the same foundation with, and almost 
without their aid.” = old as, Columbia College. It is under the care 
The Puritan Recorder also earnestly supports of pr ge paved University. Ley e full a 
s , and attendance on two full courses o 
the suggestions in the late circular of the Cen- | lectures, are rigidly reqnived, and ths examinations 
tral Committee, aa worthy of being “ pondered | Soainont wr graduation - vert by 
. 7 sors, € presence of the trustees an 
well,” and “not regarded as mere matter Of | aiso of a committee appointed by the State Medi- 
form” : |cal Society. A writer who deals so very severely 
“The suggestion of the Circular in regard to | With others, should be extremely carcful in his 
supplementary contributions, which has been acted | statements of facts, 
upon ia some few instances, ewe the first collec-| The correspondent who sent a statemont of the 
tion was made under special disadvantages, is one | . ,4: : 7 = 
which ought to bo fvambty avmtiesed in other 2¢tion of the donors to Western Rerorve Col- 
similar cases, We havo regretted it from the first lege, writcs that, in saying that the majority 
as an ipfelicity, at least in +o “4 this immedi- | who voted an earnest request to the President to 
sce yin teh tpt ie Sones embraced “altho Presbyterian and Con 
certed movement; a day universally occupied in gregational pastors present,” he had in view 
our eburches with the Communion service, and those pastors who aro outside of the Board of 
almost universally and raga 7 it Rw “~ Trustees, and who came like other donors to get 
subjects of a commemorative and local nature. In jpg, othe ‘ 
Boston, too, the great engrossing effort of the year, | ge ~—_ the Board. Thero was one 
viz. that for Foreign Missions, is made in January ; | P28t0r, & membper of the Board, who voted 
which this year produced a sum, in these churches ®@gainst the resolution, as there was also one 
_ equal to one-half of oar — _= | pastor, 2 member of the Board, who voted for 
wing to these circumstances, the churches here | j,. poj 2 
were not altogether in a favorable situation to take | ‘°' being the only two members of the Board, 
hold of this matter, at the time, with all that spirit | OCCUPy0g that relation, who were present at 
of liberality for which they are distinguished. The the time of voting 
same is true of many other churches in New En- = . 
gland. It would not be amiss for all such as may a ier 
have regretted the insufficiency of their tribute to Vout NTEE R AGENCIES, 
this noble aot eee bs ———— | We are always indebted to thoss friends who 
e ea > | . Py ° " 
oped — js Jeft them, for doing fuller jus | take an active interest in extending the circula- 
ee ition of The Independent on the same motives 
+ 
i per be obvious 0 ~ Boston brethren, | which called the paper into existence, i. e. be- 
that in setting a time for a simultaneous contri- ‘a : 
- A a |cause they thick it will Go good. QOao such 
bution, the only erg oy = — ~ d by a j iriend, WNO KNOWS the people, can dv more than 
i he Convention to be gov 
rapt many seuss and many in- | @ny a of yes — — <4 oe — 
rag, ' sm are strangers. gentleman called at the office 
penne sap-enpte — and — ber oe yesterday, who lives in a flourishing town in 
ra np ne Agence My pee +t will | Massachusetts, not far from Boston, and paid $16 
0 oe _ — — = eine in enema | for eight new subscribers, whose names he had 
school ye sind Sonia dint a brought. He declined taking a commission for 
—e 0 eae — ene rai aa ~~ his trouble ; he had obtained the subscription of 
= a aon ro Sram their local |his neighbors, because he wanted the paper to 
equi al; . 
—— . ' wig poor aon oft Gn" ‘circulate. Such friends add moral as well as 
and ae in fact provided for in the Plan y eas te a to our enterprise, and we 
a ‘should like to see the exam , 
We are glad to see that the fund is already ple oprend 
exciting other denominations to a worthy and UNCLE TOM IN INDIA. 
honorable emulation. The Buffalo Christian | ‘ CEES 
Advocate, a Methodist paper, calls upon the Victorta’s Eastern Ream, Jan. 19, 1853. 
M. E. Church to undertake some similar enter-| Messrs. Eprtors:—I am now reading Uncle 
prise. /Tom’s Cabin. It bas been in my possession 
forty-eight hours, and with what leisure I could 
obtain from ordinary labors and duties, I have 
reached the conclusion of the 37th chapter, 
where George, his wife Eliza, and eon Harry 
bave reached rafely the blessed shores of 
Canada! I have never estimated Canada as 
now, and never felt the burning shame of 
slavery resting upon my native land as at 
this moment, and my feeling is, Oh my God, 
when ehall this curse be removed, and Ame- 
rica truly become what she now professes to 
be, a land of freedom! Oh will not every Chris- 
tian, every friend of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Man of Calvary, the Friend of sinners—He who 
hears the cries of the oppressed and the sighing 
of the enslaved—will not every one in America, 
whether in free or slave states, who has any real 
love or sympathy with the Man of Sorrows, pray 
and do what he or she can te remove from the 
land this system, which places irresponsible 
power over human bodies and souls in the hands 
of such a wretch, such a ficud as Simon Legree! 
Evening, 11 o’clock.—I have finished the book. 
And what a book! I never read its like. I 
have wept and been melted. and then, in spite 
of myself, in the midst of it, laughed aloud. 
Again the cold chills have rua over me and the 
blood has seemed almost to congeal in my veins. 
Never ehall | forget this volume to my dying day, 


the development of a matured and manly strength | expect much from ‘the Great East,’ as Maine a Christians to do their duty in regard to this 
of character, and such a feeling would flourish | been styled. But in this grand simultaneous effor matter, and may the American flag, which ex- 
cept this one deep dark stain, is the fairest that 
we are anxious to report as fall a ay floats in all the winds of heaven, soon float over 

no human being cbattelized and sold in the mar- 
ket, but only over the free, the rrez! the FREE!! 


let him curse the Pope, and stand up for the 
Bible. He will find either theme quite suggest- 
ive. 
promising though it be. The fact is, the angel, 
through St. John, has already spoken concerning 
this “ Scarlet Woman” with a eeverity that sat- 


give it up for the future. 


more than it needs us: that the absence of its 


iquestion to be decided by an appeal to expe- 


They aro doing thus when they contribute to | to constitute a Congregational church, we stand 
the American Home Missionary Society. For | for their right todoso. And this we believe to 
much the largest amount of the funds of that be the almost universal feeling of the New Eng- 
Society is furnished by Congregationalists; and | Jand churches. 

the greatest number of churches assisted with | If re 
those funds are Presbytorian. Consequently | Congregationslists should attempt to con- 
Congregational money supports more Presbyte- duct home missions ‘on the sectarian principle, 
rian and fewer Congregational churches. | what would be the effect upon the missionary 


and shall not hate American slavery more than 
before, and be more inclined to “remember 
them that are in bonds as bound with them’? 
God hfiping me, I shall. g 

If I might be allowed to make one criticism, 
or rather a suggestion in regard to the book, it 
would be this, that the last chapter, the 44th, be 


Tho New York Evangelist, of last week, has 
an editorial of much earnestness, calling upon 
the religious body to which it is devoted, to 
“lay plans and efficiently pursue them for the 
extension of their own Church,” under the 
assurance that “with the help of God they are 
perfectly able to take care of themselves.” It 





































When a Congregationalist minister goes as/ field at the West? First of all, there would be 
pastor or supply to a Presbyterian church, he! 
withdraws his influence from his own denomina- 


tion and gives it to another. 


Now a very important question very naturally | 


arises, Why is it so? 
lay Christian a Congregationalist ? 


because he believes “that the principles of the 
Congregational system of church government | 
are plainly taught in the Scriptures, and be- 
lieves that system to be better adapted than any 
other to secure the interests of the Christian 


Church”? Then is it consistent, or right, 


ivo his money and influence to another denom- 
ination, not scriptural, and not as well adapted 
to secure the interests of the Christian Church, 
and thereby cripple and dwarf his own denomi- 


Some may reply, We consider the Presbyte- 
» and more like our own 
than any other, and we rejoice in its prosperity. 
So we should rejoice in the prosperity of all 


rian Church evangelical 


evangelical denominations. But are we strict] 


choice? If there is so little choice why make a 
“In union there is ctrength.” | 
Why not all become Presbyterian? Or, if we 
really believe our way better than another, and 
RIGHT because it is scriptural, then why not act 
consistently and reasonably? Why not do all 
right way? Why 
ve our money and influence where we pro- 


distinction ? 


we can for the better an 
fess to believe it will not do as much good asi 
otherwise directed, although we may 
may do some good and support a tolerably 


tem? Why so indifferent? Why so little 
preference between the best way and the second 


There is evidently too wide a difference in the 
sectarian spirit of the two denominations to 
make it safe or proper to have “all things com- 
mon.” While the Presbyterians, as a general 
rule, always take advantage of every circum- 
stance to advance the interests of their Church, 
and keep down the Congregational, we have 
been so averse to sectarianism as tamel + ae 
n 
we keep giving them money to enable them to 


pusillanimously, to yield our rights. 


continue the same process. 


lieve it 








found for a sectarian movement in the name o 


f 


called “ mute elders.” 
We have only one word more to say at present 








| & great waste of effort and of pecuniary expense, 
| with a corresponding diminution of the moral 
forces by which Christian institutions are to be 
Why is a minister or a | organized and sustained upon that field. Under 
Is it not| the present system, a Congregational church set 
up ina place where there is already a Preebyte- 
rian church, and where no second church is 
necded, or a Presbyterian church set up in op- 
position to a Congregational, cannot reasonably 
to| expect to be sustained by missionary aid. Bat 
under a system of sectarian propagandism, mis- 
tionary funds would inevitably be employed for 
the eupport of, no one can tell how many, petty 
schism-shops at the west, all established in places 
already over-supplied with schism. Give us a 
Home Missionary Socicty exclusively Congrega- 
tional—let it become a rule that no church shall 

ceive aid unless it stands equare on the Con- 
honest Have we a preference worth calling a gregational platform, and that no minister shall 
be commissioned unless he will pledge himself to 
the propagation of Congregationalism ; and such 
& society would be relied on as an unfailing help 
wherever any little door of entranc? could be 


Congregationalism. So if there were, hero in 
New York, an exclusively Presbyterian Home 
Mission Society, conducted by certain brethren 
whom we might name, and who would naturally 
lead the movement, it might be expected that 
missionary funds would be employed to set up 
little Presbyterian churches in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, wherever two or three men could 
be found to be what Dr. Wilson of Philadelphia 


The tendency of such an arrangement would be 
to keep the churches of the great and growing 
west ina most undesirable dependence on the 
churches of the east. The feeling that money 
may be had for the asking is not favorable to 


transferred to the beginning, all of it except the 
appeal, that being quite in place where itis. It 
seems to me that were the statement relative to 
the general authenticity of the narrative placed 
at the beginning of the book, it would not a little 
increase the interest with which the volume is 
perased, and would also be much more likely—to 
use the touching language of the angelic Eva— 
“to sink into one’s heart.” However, this is not 
a great matter—may be done or not—the book 
is one and the thoughts the same. Again I say, 
what a book! And how it is being read the 
world over. Though India is a quiet, unener- 
getic, drowsy sort of a country, as compared 
with England and America, yet the fame of the 
book has been here several moathe, and now the 
book itself is here, and is being read in Calcutta, 
“the City of Palaces,” and in Madras, that great 
city, and among the spicy groves of Ceylon. Itis 
truly, as it is said, a world-read-book. And it is 
doing a great work too, I trast, for the more than 
three millions of slaves in the United States. 
Are not the almost one thousand copies which 
have been sold on every week-day in the United 
States, since the book was first printed in March 
last, doing missionary work there in behalf of the 
oppressed? Are not the nearly one half million 
copies that have been sold in England, concen- 
trating the prayers, energies, and efforts of all 
the good and benevolent in that land, to help 
America in her great work of freeing herself 
from this fearful iniquity, which England hum- 
bly acknowledges she “introduced, nay com- 
pelled the adoption of, in those mighty colonies” ? 
And can boasting America mych longer shut her 
ears to the calls of humanity and the world, and 
persist in this dreadful evil, which involves, in 
multitudes of cases, the loss of everything worth 
of duty os t0 the amount of the contributions from 786 Sr in this world, and sseme almest, as in 


says— 

“ As we doubt not, this whole subject will be 
looked at by the next Assembly. The reports from 
Synods and Presbyteries will naturally bring it up 
for consideration. It must be the question of the 
Assembly. The success of the Congregationalists 
in raising $50,000 for church-extension—a fact in 
which we most heartily rejoice, as alike creditable 
to themselves and useful to the cause of Christ— 
may perhaps serve as an example worthy of imita- 
tion. If some wealthy Presbyterian, like the gen- 
erons donors among the Congregationalists, would 
pledge $10,000 to the General Assembly on condi- 
tion that a specified sum shall be raised by the 
churches for the same purpose, we are fully per- 
suaded that the effurt would be crowned with 
abundant snecess. They have wealth enough to 
raise $50,000 without hardly feeling it. We 
should be very glad 9 publish the name of some 
one, or the names of two or three persons com- 
bined, that will set this ball in motion and provoke 
their brethren to love and good works.” 


“‘ Why don’t the men propose,” for the honor 
of leadership in such a mighty movement, when 
the way is co opened, and the ability so unques- 
tioned ? 

The Christian Observer, another newspaper of 
£ the same denomination, says— 

“ Oar branch of the Church has also great rea- 
son to congratulate itself on what it has done for 
church-extension. On counting up the new church- 
es that have been built during the past year, or 
are now building, we find that there has been an 
outlay of nearly half g million of dollars—in addi- 
tion to the $5000 given to the Synod of Peoria.” 

The State Committee in Maine have publish- 
ed a ‘card, urgently calling on the churches in 
that state which have not contributed, to come 
forward and at least make up the remaining 
$900 required to reach the sum which con- 
*|jecture had assigned as the proper portion of 
Maine in the $50,000 fand. They say— 

“ We would not urdertake to settle the question 


Yours sincerely, 
An AMERICAN IN THE East. 


CHRISTIAN LABORS. 


Whoso would be a popular Protestant leader, 





Yet we are not ready to adopt this advice, 


isfies our utmost indignation. We have not a 
word to add to the prophecy of that book. If 
Popery is.not unmasked already, we frankly 


As to the Bible, we fancy that we need it, 


wisdom and manifold graces from our own lives 
and labors is a far greater evil than the expul- 
sion of the volume from school or sanctuary. 
The dead formalism which increasingly attends 
the use of the Bible in schools and elsewhere 
alarms us more than any threat of its removal ; 
for when the soul has left the body, it matters 
little who removes the lifeless form of the one 
we loved. 

It is to be regretted that an isaue so compara- 
tively inciguificaut has been raised as the Bible- 
in-school question. Good menseem to want the 
Bible in schools, just as many other men must 
have holy water in church, or as Pagans must 
have amulets on their bosoms. Asa matter of 
fact, the Bible-reading and prayer which has 
hitherto prevailed in public schools has exercised 
no marked influence either way. Asa practical 


rience, there is much to be said against as wel 
as fur the usage. A consistent and exemplary 
teacher gives tone toa school. But ten minutes 
of furmal Bible-reading, hurried over and for- 
gotten, ‘s really not worth contending for. 
Should the teachers secretly agree together, 
and quietly dispense with the Bible and praycr, 
and give the time thus saved to some school ex- 
ercise, we doubt whether Protestantiem would 
discover the loss. The Protestant clergy (out 
of New England) would be among the last to 
detect the terrible apostasy, so trifling is their 
acquaintance, and so nominal their interest in 
the public school. Any man of common sense 
(this of course excludes the clergy asa class, 
who are ucual!y men of uncommon sense) can 
see that ‘‘ oppose the Pope” is to them a louder 
trumpet-call than “improve the schools.” Now 
a Christian will be wide awake for schools at 
all times; but a Protestant will be wide awake 
only when the wicked Papists intermeddle. 
Here, then, we come to one of our promised 
affirmations and we gladly forsake criticism and 
give what little couasel we can to Christians. 
We speak to individual Christians, urging them 
not to wait fur co-operation or the tardy momen- 
tum cf lumbering churches. 

Any Christian who puts a neglected boy to 
school, watches over him, rewards him, and 
keeps him there; who loves him for Christ's 
sake, takes one genuine step against Popery, a 
right worthy, American, firm-footed step. 

Any Christian family, whose enug house 
abounds with cheerful comfort, who will seek 
out the tired and forgotten teacher, and thank 
him (or her) for the day’s toil, and then throw 
open the doors, and furnish refining social 
pleasures fur the evening enjoyment, not wiih 
cold, perfanctory condescension, but for Christ's 
sake ;—such 2 family is a right good Amcrican 
and Protestant and Christian family. 

Any man who wili adorn the school-house 
with beauty, watch over its comfort and neat- 
ness, do long and generous duty as a committee- 
man, and go among the scholars familiarly, bear- 


ing emiles and words of encouragement to tho 
dull and discouraged ,—cuvk o man is a mighty 


antagonist of Popery, and a faithful servant of 
Christ. 

Tho minister who will lay aside his impetuous 
pen, and put back his bloody histories into their 
peacefal case, and go forth with hat and cane to 
give the imprimatur of his high office, and the 
dignity of bis presence to the really neglected 
and forgotten svhools, will be using his official 
dignity to gocd purpoee. He will write a better 
sermon when he comes back, and will be able to 
lead his people into paths of useful working as 
well as accurate thinking. Such a minister, 
though he be silent upon the Bible-in-school 
question, will certainly prevail mightily in the 
Roman Catholic controversy. By his fruit shall 
he be known. 

The farmer or rural mechanic who writes to 
C. L. Brace that he is ready to receive one or 
more city boys [Jet him direct the letter to the 
Bible House] and try to bring them up to an 
industrious and Christian manhood, and thus 
save them from Romanism or worse, will approve 
himeelf an intelligent Christian ; his benefactive 
piety availing more for American purposes than 
any heat of destructive Protestantism. 

The simple fact is, that in America, as yet, 
truth and error, Christ and Antichrist, are en- 
gaged ina race, not a warfare. Surely a more 
glorious mark, and a higher calling, is set before 
the Christian than before the soldier of Anti- 
christ. It were clear shame to us, and sorrow 
of heart to Christ, to linger or fail in our heav- 
enly race, through excess of vigilance toward 
them who run not as we. X. 

stadia ici 
To the Editorscf the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN:—I1 have read with the deepest 
attention and interest the letters of your “Old 
Pareonage” correspondent. For the candor, 
clearnes:$and power with which he has treated 


those Christian men and women who have long 
toiled and wept in vain amid the evils which he 
hes co powerfully attacked. But I regret that 
he has incidentally expressed opinions which 
seem to partake of an error at onco vulgar, 
plausible and pernicious. In his last letter he 
says :— 

“James, half-fitted, went to a New England 
college: he had no ‘academy stuffing’ that 
really made him two years in advance of his 
class, as is too often the case with those who 
gather the honors of cur eastern colleges. James 
was a verdant freshman—put down as a poor 
echolar, when in truth he was a good one, con+ 
sidering his preparatory course. He graduated 
with no applause, a still, diffident, disappointed 
young man. It took him ten years to recover 
from tie injury inflicted by an absurd college 
course.” (The italics are my own.) 

Now what is this conclusion but one of the 
most ludicrous non sequiturs that ever excited a 
smile or a sneer? “James” entered college 
“ half-fitted,” and as a very natural consequence, 


scholarship—therefore, the “college course” is 
“absurd !” . Hitherto [ have innocently supposed 
that it was both the right and the duty of our 
colleges to demand a certain standard of scholar- 
ship from all who sought to enter them, and 
that if any exceeded or fell short of such stand- 
ard, it was their own fault or misfortune, for the 
consequences of which the college certainly was 
not to blame. 

Your correspondent goes on to complain that 
some college professors are inattentive, and 


duties. Doubtless this is sometimes the case, 


human fallibility and imperfection exist. 
your correspondent thinks he can remove these 
little defects from our moral constitution, I shall 
be happy to have him try. I might say some- 
thiog, too, about the absurdity of “expecting 
every virtue under the sun for ten pounds ”—or 
five hundred dollars “a-year.” But, even as 
matters stand, I rejoice in being able to say that 
your correspondent never certainly derived his 
notion of eastern colleges and faculties from 
Yale. Of other institutions I know in this re- 
spect too little to epeak with certainty. 


lege professors should be more “practical.” 





our ownstate. We know that many of ourchurch- the case of Cassy, to preclade all hope for the 
es are feeble; and that ‘the Great West’ cannot next? Ob, may God help free Americans, help 





every-day life. 


his subject he deserves the warmest thanks of 


came out as he went in—at the tail-end of 


others injudicious in the performance of their 


d d . * . 
and Gouttans to will continue to be enes long ro be paying us a visit. In doing this we should not 


Lastly your correspondent opines that our col- 
This is a somewhat cloudy expression. I sup- 


convey was, that the colleges should prepare | tion of Egyptian antiquities gathered there as the 
their student for the “practical” details of | result of twenty years of diligent and curious re- 
search, will never regret having doue so. 
ever after feel that he has visited the land of the 
Pharaohs, that he has verily been dows into Egypt 


lf so, I can only say that with 
all due respect he reminds me of the Cape Cod 
epicure who complained bitterly of oysters be- 
cause they were not clams—or of the utilarian lec- 
turer who demonstrated the necessity of educa- 
tional reform as fullows: “ Many a man receives 
honors from one of our so-called colleges, who 
does not even know the market price of beef and 
mutton.” To vary the illustration—did your ex- 
cellent correspondent, in the course of his mathe- 
matical studies, ever come upon the old Cam- 
bridge problem: “Given, the captain's name 
and the year of our Lord, to determine the lati- 
tude and longitude of the ship.” 
Yours with respect, 
sccsceesietetisslienieiacnasinee 
THE AUSTINBURG CASE. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 
GENTLEMEN :—I beg leave to state a fact or 
two with regard to the late proceedings at Aus- 
tinburg, on which you commented in The Tnde- 
pendent of April 14, which will perhaps dimin- 
ish your surprise that such things should be 
done in “‘ New Connecticut,” premising that the 
present writer had nothing to do either in set- 
tling or unsettling the Kev. J. H. Avery, but 
has derived his information from reliable 
sources. 
The main fact to be stated is that five out of 
nine of the clerical members of the council that 
dismissed Mr. Avery were Presbyterians, tho 
moderator and scribe both being Presbyterians. 
This will sufficiently account for the peculiar 





E. P.C. 


He will 


with the patriarch Jacob, and with Joseph. As he 
sees and touches the unburnt bricks from the Nile 
he will be transported into the midst of the toiling 
Israelites, and will hear the voice of their com- | 
plaining as it goes up to the ear of the God of | 
Jacob. And as he contemplates on the one hand, 

the marvelous exhibitions of artistic skill here dis- 

played in the fabrication of cloth, for instance, and 

in sculpture and dyeing, and on tue other regards 

the mummied cats and the huge bulls swathed in 

the wrappings which superstition folded about 
them ages ago, he will feel new emotions of grati- 
tude that he lives under the light of Christianity, 
and will go home realizing more than ever what it 
is to preach Christ, and determined to know noth- 
ing but Jesus and him crucified. We advise every 
Christian, and every one who would know what 
Christianity has done for the world, to visit the 
Egyptian Antiquities. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

This time-honored association of Art opened its 
annual exhibition on Monday of last week. We 
had the pleasure of being present a few evenings 
previous, when the rooms were thrown open to a 
select party of invited guests, and when we were 
not only treated to a view of the pictures which 
adorn the walls, but were also privileged to par- 
take salt with the artists themselves at their fes- 
tive table, and to taste likewise the salt of their 
discourse on Art in sundry after-dinner speeches. 





down to the sea in ships, and that he may come 
home ready to do battle long for the truth. 


Temrerance Tent Preacuina.—It will be Feen 
by the notice in another column that the City Tem. 
perance Alliance, of which Rev. C. J. Warren jg 
secretary, willset up their big tent in the neigh. 
bo:hood of the Crystal Palace for the summer 
campaign. Temperance meetings every evening 
and preaching on the Sabbath. ' 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Arustrona.— Memoirs and Sermons by Rey, 
Wm. J. Armstrong, D.D., late Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis. 
sions. Edited by Rev. Hollis Read.” Published 
by M. W. Dodd. 12mo, pp. 411. A valuable me- 
morial of an excellent man. The biographical 
account, pp. 32, is by Rev, David Greene, the A880. 
ciate of Dr. A. in the secretaryship. Other testi 
monials and reminiscences, from several hands 
pp. 85, are succeeded by a selection of 24 sermons 
from tho manuscripts of Dr. Armstrong, which 
will be highly prized by many who loved the man, 


and honored the minister and secretary in bly 
work, 


Siaxsreanr.— Notes and’ Emendations to the 
Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from Early Manuscript 
Corrections in a copy of the Folio, 1632.” Pub, 
lished by Redfield. 12mo, pp. 541. With a fac. 
simile of the old folio. 


Jesvuits.—“ Carlotina and the Sanfedisti: or, 8 
Night Watch with the Jesuits at Rome.” By Edward 
Farrenc. Published by Jobn 8. Taylor, 17 Ann. 





et. 12 . 432, itten j P 
The display cf pictures we should think clearly in- Get. Bante. 4 It is written in English, 





style of the result. If the question is asked, 
why the four Congregational ministers on the 
council concurred in the result, I shall leave it 
to be answered, if it is answered, by the indi- 
viduals concerned. There was also a strong 
Presbyterian element in the installing council, 
but | know not the exact proportions. The 
public must have patience. When things get 
very badly entangled, they can’t be straightened 
out at once. It will take a stiff breeze, and it 
must blow some time, to clean off the fog that 
the “ Plan of Union” has brought upon these 
churches. 
The church at Austinburg was the first 
church organized by “ Father Badger” in “ New 
Connecticut.” Jt bas been 2 matter of grief to 
the friends of Zion in the vicinity, that for years 
past this church has been in a very unhappy 
state. The bope is indulged that the process 
now in progress there, though painful in its 
character, will be overruled for good, and that 
the church will come out from the furnace 
purified, end prepared to resume its appropriate 
place in the sacramental host. Tuera. 
Nortucrn Ouro, April 20, 1853. 

" For the Independent. 
The Holy Scriptures are witnesses, under oath 
to the King of kings, with godly sincerity to 
epeak the trath, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as God hath taught them. 
If any one attempts, hy flattery, by bribes, or 
by torture, or by any other influence, to move 
them to speak anything «lee to suit the selfish 
schemes of men, that waich they may thus be 
made to seem to speak, js not the truth of God, 
but it is only the “vain babbling” (1 Tim. 
6 : 20) of some sinful propensity of men, which 
the Lord in his own time and in his own way 
will rebuke, to the shame and confusion of those 
who thus attempt professedly to serve the Lord 
by teaching, for his truth, inventions of men. 
“ Have ye not seen a vain vision ; and have ye 
not spoken a lying divination, whereas ye say, 
The Lord said it, albeit 1 have not spoken” 
(Ezek. 13: 7). 
By Grace, a Frienp or tae Worp or Gop. 


eatneieraninitaianllonemantiancncite 
For the Independent. 


REMEMBER THE RIGHTEOUS. 


If the righteous are to be had in everlasting 
remembrance, it seems very proper that, when 
ministers of the Gospel who have heen laboring 
long and successfully in the Lord’s vineyard, 
are removed from their earthly labors. some 
brief memoranda of lives be left on public rec- 
ord. A few months since, Rev. Cyrus Comstock, 
the patriarch and bishop of the Congregational 
churches of Essex county, N. Y., departed this 
life, ripe in years and mature in grace. I have 
been waiting long and anxiously to ece in print 
some record of his life and death. Js there no 
Congregational minister in Essex county whose 
filial affection for the deceased will prompt him 
to collect the materials necessary for a suitable 
obituary notice of that venerable and venerated 
father? Where is Brother Spooner, of Wad- 
ham’s Mills, that he does not undertake the 
pleasing task himself, or see that some other per- 
son does it $ E. D. K. 


OUR HOME COLUMN. 


ANNIVERSARY REPORTS 
Reports are proverbially dull things, and they 
are peculiarly dull when they are made to come 
before speeches which are anticipated with much 
interest. The Secretaries of our benevolent socie- 
ties have often mistaken, we think, in this respect. 
To them the statistics of their reports speak with 
an interest and eloquence superior to any platform 
harangue. Andit is natural that they should sup- 
pose that their speaking figures will be measurably 
interesting to others. But if they could take the 
sense of the thousands who have convened from 
time to time at the Anniversaries, they would per- 





not positive disfavor their annual reports are re- 
ceived. Statistics are for the eye, not for the ear, 
and the best reports of our societies have their 
value as printed in the newspaper or otherwise, 
and not as being read on the platform. We would 
suggest, therefore, to our worthy Secretaries that 
the public reading ef reports be dispensed with at 
the comirg Anniversaries, and that the printed re- 
ports, in full or in abstract, be distributed in the 
seats of Metropolitan Hall and published in the 
daily papers. 


MR. STARR AND HIS MICROSCOPE. 

It is announced in one of the daily papers that 
the proceeds of Mr. Starr’s recent microscopic ex- 
hibition in behalf of the new church for the Deaf 
and Dumb amounted, over and above expenses, to 
exactly eighteen and three quarter cents. If this | 
is the truth, then we have to say that the public 
who withheld attendance from Mr. Starr’s exhibition 
have suffered loss as well as the church of the Deaf | 
and Dumb. If our intelligent citizens do not under- | 
stand that there are wonders in the lower scale of 
creation quite as astonishing and instructive as 
those which are to be found in the higher realms, 
they haveonly to put themselves under Mr. Starr’s 
tuition to learn the fact. The microscope has its 
worlds of beauty to reveal in drops of water as 
truly as the telescope has in the great concave of 
the heavens, and the wisdom and power of God are 
shown as well in the creation of living beings too 
delicate in organization to be seen by the unassist- 
ed eye, as they are in the framing of suns and sys- 
tems. Mr. Starr is an accomplished explorer in 
these minuter fields of creation, and we can hardly 
conceive a more interesting or instructive exhibi- 
tion to old or young tiffin that which he makes by 
means of the microscope. 


THINGS TO BE SEEN. 
We mentioned last week some objects of special 
interest to be seen in our city independently of the 
Crystal Palace, which by its magnitude and novelty 
tends to throw everything else into the shade. It 
is not our purpose to digest a catalogue of city 
sights, but simply from time to time to note, for 
the benefit of our distant readers, some objects 





forget the splendid collection of 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

We spoke of this collection when it was first 
opened to the public some two months ago. But 
we notice it again now because of the approaching 
Anniversaries, and because we are willing to com- 
mend repeatedly what is so truly commendable. 
If our friends from @ distance who come tg our re- 
ligious festivals would like to visit Egypt before 
they return home, they can do so without the ex- 
pense and perils of a distant voyage by just step- 
ping into Dr. Abbott’s exhibition at the Stuyvesant 
Institute, a few doors from the place where most 
of the anniversaries are to be held. And well 
worth their while will it be to do so, The minis- 





pose, however, that the idea which he meant to 


ter of the Gospel who visits the remarkable collec- 








by an Italian resident hcre, with a design to illus. 
trate the principles of republicanism which are 
cherished by the revolutionists of Europe, and the 
arts of Jesuitry against which they bave to guard, 
Among other things, he quotes from the Ameri. 


dicates that the painter’s art has made advance- 
;ment among us during the last twelve montis, 
| While of course in & colicction made by the volun- 


| tary contribution of artists there will be some infe- 
| 


which well deserve the attention of any who may | 


| rior pictures, there are enough of a different stamp 
to feast the eye and delight the sou). Portraits by 
|}such as Elliott, Hicks and Gray, which have such 
lan air of life-like reality that one involuctarily 
| almost touches bis hat and says ‘good evening’ to 
| them, and landscapes by the veteran Durand, 
| whose eye is not yet dimmed nor his natural force 
labated, and others by Kensett, Doughty and 
j Church, with his marvelous handling, not to speak 
| of others weil deserving mention—these are enough 
|to assure any one an abundant repayment of the 
| time and money expended in a visit to this exhi- 
| bition. For the benefit of strangers to the city, or 
strangers fo the local habitation of the Academy, 
we will say it is nearly opposite Bond-street, and 
hard by Metropolitan Hall. 

NEW YORK IN A NUTSHELL, 

Visitors to New York will find in this little book, 
just published by T. W. Strong, and sold for a 
couple of shillings, a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation in regard to the past history and p:esent 
attractions of the city. We hope its sale will 
tempt its author to extend it in another edition, and 
make it fur New York what “London from the 
Tower to the Crystal Palace” is for the English 
metropolis. 

OUR SHIP YARDS AND MACHINE SHOPS. 

If the stranger in New York will strike off from 
| Broadway anywhere between Metropolitan Hall 
jand Union Square and proceed eastward till he 
‘nears the water, he will come into a region that 
| will weil repay a visit. Noisy, dirty in asense it is, 
but nevertheless as respectable and more suggestive 
of the noble and the useful than all the magnifi- 
cence of Fifth Avenue. Here, stretching along the 
margin of the river for nearly a mile are the sbip- 
yards where have been built and are constantly in 
process of construction, sail-vessels and steamers 
which for beauty, strength, and swiflness the world 
cannot surpass. Let the man whose life has been 
passed inland take a walk after breakfast and 
climb up the towering sides and over the huge 
timbers of the ships he may here find, and he will 
get an impression of the power of the waves such 
as he probably never had before, and as he goes 
back tothe Hall where the Seaman’s Friend So- 
ciety is p!eading in behalf of the sa‘lor, he will feel 
a new interest in what is said and evermore be 
ready to remember the sailor. 

In the vicinity of the ship-yards will be found 
also many of the huge foundries, shops of Vulcan, 
where are fabricated the ponderous engines that 
make the hugest ghip ‘to walk the water like a 
thing of life’ The Novelty Works is by itself a 
kingdom of Cyclops. Four thousand human 
beings, perhaps, are dependent for their daily 
bread upon the work of casting and forging done 
in this establishment. Others, only less exten- 
sive, are to be found in the same vicinity, and they 
are well worth a visit from any one intelligent 
enough to find an interest in mechanism that 
almost seems to live, 





LIGHTNING PRESBES, 

Among the sights of New York, if we may not 
say, of the World, there is none, perhaps, more 
moviog, none which starts deeper or grander 
thoughts than the printing press in its most per- 
fected grrangement. We refer to the press as 
made by our fellow-citizen Mr. Hoe, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the lightning press. For 
rapid printing, this form of press is so superior 
| to all others that it has become an essential article 
jalmost to every newspaper of large daily circula- 
| tion. It is this press, shooting off with every re- 
| volution of its fast rolling cylinder its four or six 
papers, that enables the citizen of Portland or Buf 
falo to sip his tea over the sheet which left New 
| York in the morning, and which lays it at the 
‘doors of our whole city before the bell rings for 
| breakfast. There is not a man throughout our 
| wide country who is not interested in the perfee- 
| tion of the printing press, and we wonld suggest 
to any of onr readers who may be coming to the 
| city to make a note in their book of memoranda 
| of this triumph of mechanical ingenuity end take 








haps bo surprised to find with what indifference if | the opportunity of seeing it in motion. This th-y 


|can easily do by stepping into the vaults of the 
Sun or Tribune about mid-day. They are easily 
| accessible, and the proprietors of those papers are 
jhappy to show their twenty thousand dollar ma- 
| chines. a 
| SPRING 

Spring, the delicate-footed, is fairly installed in 
| her verdant and flowery seat, and is mistress of the 
| year again in this vicinity. The perfumed breath 
| of the hyacinth and the violet is again around us, 
| and the trees laden with their blossoms once more 
|gladden the eye. But the Seasons are by no 
| means so sharply defined here as they are in the 
| open and distant country. There the farmer goes 
rigidly by the almanac hanging over his kitchen 
fire-place, that tells him when to plow and plant 
as infallibly as it chronicles the changes of the 
moon, and he is not to be seduced into any antici- 
pations of the veracious calendar by the warbling 
of a precocious blue-bird or the advent of a warm 
sunny day, which may, perchance, have shot ahead 
of its companions. With us it is different. We 
' can hardly tell in which of the four seasons we are 


| at any given time. A friend of ours left his home, 
| not far from Albany, last week in the midst of a 
| Snow-storm. They are eating buckwheat cakes 
jup there with all the relish and composure of 
January, and altogether unconscious of any anachro- 
nism in the case. We Gothamites, on the other 


| hand, are making contracts for ice, and grambling 
| because it is so scarce that we have to pay dou- 
| ble price for it. For two months we have been 
|garnishing our tables with the pine-apples and 

oranges of Cuba. Swift steamers, shooting up and 
| down our coast, waft to us the very bre&th of the 
| tropics, and bring us the luscious banana fresh 
|from the balmy groves ef the Gulf. The radish 
jand the tomato are set beside the smoking joint 

as we dine, and the strawberries are already here 
to be lapped in cream for our evening relish under 
the parlor gas-lights. We begin already to make 
preparations for Newport, Niagara, the White 
| Mountains, and the Falls of St. Anthony. 








j EMIGRATION. 

Mr. Prime and Richard C. Morse, of the editorial 
corps of the Observer, took passage in one of our 
| Sailing packets for Europe a few daysago. The 
former proposes to extend his tour as far as Egypt, 
the Holy Land, and Nineveh, the established route 
for Eastern travelers now. The man who comes 
back from the Old World without having visited 
the Pyramids and seen the winged bulls of ancient 
Assyria, has been nowhere. Mr. P. will not be 
likely to have his conservative feelings wounded 
by any progressive radicalism in the Levant, nor 
will he be likely to meet Mrs. Stowe or Kossuth in 
the far Orient. 

Among the passengers of the Atlantic on Satur- 
day was Dr. Tyng of our city. We know not whe- 
ther his dealings with the spirits, of which he lately 
complained, have so impaired his health as to 
oblige him to seek relief abroad, but we trust he 
will be disturbed on his voyage by no worse spirit 
than that which is very spt to annoy those who go 











can Catholic hymns, the language of which is cer. 
tainly very exciting. He says: “ Place the name 
of Arthur or Ernest in the place of Jesus, and you 
will have some of the most licentious poems which 
have been composed.” And yet the men who se. 
lect such hymns for use in churches and nunueries 
and schools, ‘‘ are those who want a portion of the 
public funds for their own schools, pretending their 
system to secure more information, beiter morals 
and more enlarged intellect to the citizens of this 
community, and of mankind at large,” 

Haywarve.—* Prismatics by Richard Haywarde 
illustrated with wood engravings from designs by 
Elliott Darley Kensett Hicks and Rossiter.” Pub. 
lished by D. Appleton’& Co. 12mo, pp. 285. We 
have “followed copy” in the non-punctuation of 
the title. The book is dedicated “to my brother 
Davenport, now in California,” and the author dates 
his preface at “ Chestnut Cottage, March 5, 1853," 
The “ iliustrations” are six in-number. 

Hoop anp Kyp.—* An Historical Sketch of Robin 
Hood and Captain Kidd, by William W. Campi«l) 
12mo, pp. 263. Published by C. Scribner. Cop. 
tains the old ballad of Robin Hood entire, with g 
historical sketch ; also, the old history of Kyd, by 
‘a Person of Quality,” with sundry songs and other 
additions. 


Tur Transiators.— The Translators revived 

a Biographical Memoir of the Authors of the Ep. 
glish Version of the Holy Bible.” By Rev. A.W 
M’Clure, pastor of a Reformed Dutch chureb in 
Jersey City. 12mo, pp. 250. Scribner, publisher 
A volume long in preparation, and filled with in 
structive history, curious learning, and other 
curious things. 


8. 8. Union.—Mr. Meeks sends us— 


1, “Caxton and the Art of Printing.” 18mo. yp. 
192. 

2. “ Choice Pocms, for Little Children.” pp. 161. 

3. “The Happy Change.” pp. 52, Origiwal end 
excellent. 

4. “ Man Lost and Saved.” pp. 26. With cuts. 


Cowrrr.— The Task, Table Talk, and other 
Poems of William Cowper; with Critical Observa- 
tions of various authors on bis Genius and Charac- 
ter, and Notes, Critical and Illustrative.” By Prof. 
J. R. Boyd, of Geneva College, editor of Para- 
dise Lost, Thomson's Seasons, and Young’s Night 
Thoughts. l2mo, pp. 435. Published by A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.,—uniform with the other works 
named, 


OLb ano New Scnoo_.—“ The Doctrinal Difler- 
ences which have agitated and divided the Presby- 
terian Church; or, Old and New Theology.” By 
James Wood, DD. Enlarged edition. 12mo, pp. 
200. Published by the Presbyterign Board of Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia. The first edition was pub- 
lished in 1838, the year after the excision, and its 
continued currency and official publication shows 
its authenticity as an exposition of the views of the 
exscinding party. It would be a usefui work for 
our Old School brethren to compare the positions 
they attack in controversy with the New, with the 
positions they take in discussions with other de- 
nominations. 

Urnam —“* A Treatise on Divine Union, designed 
to point out some of the Intimate Relations - 
tween God and Man in the higher forms of Reli- 
gious Experience.” By Thomas C. Upham, DD, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bow- 
doin College. Published by George C. Rand, Bot- 
ton, and sold in New York by D. Appleton & Co. 

2mo, pp. 485. The fact that such a work bas 
reached its fourth edition since 1850, shows that 
there are very many intelligent and cultivated 
Christians who love to meditate among the depths 
of religious experience, and to soar to the utmost 
verge of possibility in their aspirations after com 
muuion with God. 











Srinirs,—Rev. Charles Beecher’s Book on Spitit 
Rappings is in press, and will be published by Pot 
nam this week. 


Caveca PLans.—In answer to many inquiries by 
letter in regard to the book of Plans for Chureb 
editices, we reply briefly, that the work is in pre 
gress, but requires time, that it will be published by 
Burgess, bookseller, John-street, and that, of course, 
as a matter of business it will be published as 8008 
as it is ready, and will be abundantly advertised # 
soon as it is published. 


Lecturers.—It is impossible not to compare the 
profits of intellectual entertainment with those of 
religious instruction, as presented by the following 
statement. What a clamor was raised a few yeart 

o at a celebrated revivalist of extraordinary 

bility, who was supposed to have gained by 55 
herculean labors a Jittle more money than was re 
ceived by his brother clergymen who were pastort 
An exchange paper says: 

“ E, P. Whipple, the essayist, received $3000 the 
past winter for lecturing in various places. The 
same journal informs us that Dr. Holmes, the witlY 
poet, Las been paid $800 for a single course of lec 
tures. The facts explain the popularity of Jecturt# 
ia New England. Where lecturers are liberally 
paid, men of ability become lecturers; large 8” 
diences are easily obtained.” 

Mas. Susrwoop.—The Evangelical Kuowledg? 
Society are about to publish an authentic edition o! 
Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Stories on the Church Catecbism. 
It is probable there will soon be a demand for tru? 
editions of many other works that have been co" 
rupted by one or other of the Book-Mutilating 8 
cieties. This work was debased by Bishop Kemp, 
for the Episcopal 8.8.Union. The Svuthern Churce 
Man SBY8 : 

“ The author was explicit in denouncing the opin- 
ion, that Regeneration always accompanies Baptism, 
and tock some pains to guard her young 1eaderé 
against this dangerous error. Bishop Kemp sub- 
stituted passages of precisely an opposite charac 
ter for such as expressed the author’s views on th 
subject, and added some explanations of his 0¥% 
to enforce his own opinions and oppose those of the 
author.” 

THE QUARTERLIES, 

The “ Biblical Repertory and Princeton Revie¥ 
for April, bas essays on the “Character and Writ 
ings of Fenelon,” the “ Religious Significance of 
Numbers,” “ Mercantile Morals,” “ Zumpt,” the 
“Idea of the Church,” and the “ Corresponden? 
between Prophecy and History.” It is annou» 
that the “association of gentlemen” under who 
direction the work has been held, is chiefly broke 
up by deaths and removals, and the work will nono 
fore be conducted under the editorial reapossit 
of Prof. Hodge. The importance of meres” 4 
honesty and truth in small matters is well set fo . 
in the third article. The fi‘th article, on the ‘ “7 
of the Church,” indicates the advance in idess wD 
our Presbyterian brethren have made in forty arm 
by the wide difference between this essay and the 
celebrated numbers of Dr. John M. Mason oa 
Christian Magazine. The present article ro 
distinctly that “ the Churcb, considered as — re 
munion of Saints, does not neccessarily = érite 
idea of a visible society organized under one " anit 
form.” Ofcourse, then, it does not include nor ® 

i Je society at all, 
the idea of an organized visib right 10 
no such large organization has & Scriptural of tb? 
the name ofa church. This is the doctrine 
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Congregational fathers. Dr. Mason 
Presbyterian machinery of successi 
church courts from the opposite ‘ 
Church,” to wit, that it is a visib 
unity on earth, 


MONTHLIES, 


The April number of Blackwood ws 
table, in Scott’s repiigs, on the 201 
with a tremendous tirade of virulence 
ation against the “temperance and t 
ties,” retailing an amount of scanda 
not been brought together before fo 
carefully avoiding any argument on t 
of temperance, or allusion to the g 
beenachieved. The old manisevider 
that young people notice his drinks. 
toul” and “' Lady Lee” continue their 
the magazine closes with some “ Hin 
lation,” calling for stringent measur 
the interests of Austrian, Russian an 
potisms by putting Kossuth and M 
bonds ! 


PAMPHLETS. 

Prof Bush, 16 Howard-street, has i 
“ Swedenborg on Marriage and its Vi 
ing an Exposition of the 7th Comma 
is a view of the more interior relations 
selected from various portions of 
writings. The term “ conjugial” is 
preference to “ conjugal,” on good clas 
* for its peculiar softness, arising from 
of the vowel i.” 

President Lord, of Dartmouth Colle 
preached and published a discourse 
provement of the present state of Th 
It is a hard hit at theorists. 

We have from Washington Mr. Ba 
from the Senate Committee on the 
certain petitions for the abolition of 
chaplain, A judicious defense of 
practice. 

Senator McMurray of our State Le 
sent usa copy of his speech on “ Th 
Policy in regard to the Canals and | 
tion,” pp. 17. It maintains views « 
with those of Governor Seymour. 


We have received from Mr. Elihu B 
still in England, an interesting pamph 
ple-Diplomacy,” showing the benefits 
International Addresses between | 
France.” The practice of “ inter-pe 
spondence” was originated in 1846, du 
dency of the Oregon question between 
and the United States, and has do 
good, But cheap international posta; 
personal intercourse are the main t 
mote friendship. 

The “ Fourth Report of the Fem: 
Society, and the N. BE. Medical Colleg: 
encouraging success of the institutic 
ready educated seventy students, It 


portance of having female physicians 
for midwives. In Boston, under skill 
sicians, the infants lost in birth are 
the Paris Hospital of Maternity un 
physician, only one in 28; and it is ¢ 
women never bave to resort to instrur 

A “Sermon at the Faneral of 
Storm,” late of Poughkeepsie, by Rev 
has been published at the request of 

The “ Reports of J. N. Campbell, 
and L. 8. Chatfield; and ef David | 
P. 8. Van Rensselaer, of the Commis: 
ine into the pecuniary aMairs of Un 
Also, the “ Memorials of the Presid 
tees of the College in reference to » 
The question in regard to Dr. Nott’s a 
of the tisanves of Union College has |} 
supposed to be a mystery these forty 
hoped there will bo a full and fair 
during the life time of the venerab 
All good mon will rejoice to see his fi 
tually cleared from the suspicions whi 


tinguished politicians have thrown up 

President Hopkins has published 
commemorative of Amos Lawrence, 
request of the students in the chape 


College, Feb, 21,1855.” It is pub 
students, from the press of T. R. Ma 
The “ American Reform Bovkh anc 
ty,” at Cincinnati, have sent us the 
of their isene of tracts. Lt is entit 
tion from Sin and Sinners,” and arg 
of ceclesiastical separation from 
The argument is ingenious rather ths 
and attaches more importance to “ c 
secession, than cither facta or Scrip 


12mo, pp. 24. Rev, C, B. Boynton, 
secretary of the socicty, and T, B. 
Treasurer. 

Tho Temperance people in South 
issued an appeal “ to the religious p 
of the Maine Law, and a cordial co- 
the Temperance movement in other 
signed by Judge O'Neal and others, 
anything but the spirit of disunior 
paragraph which is noble : 


“ Intoxicating liquor has been t 
Maine. Sobriety pervades every p 
name of Neal Dow, as the benefactor 
praised by men, women and childre 
the length and breadth of his nort 
rions home. Massachusetts, Rhode 
sota, Vermont, and Texas, have al 
peace-preserving, life-strengthening, 
policy of Maine, and blessings will 
down upon them, Is South Carolina 
When Massachusetts’ war-cry of | 
heard at Coneord and Lexington, So 
guns of deliverance answered it fr 
trie! Will she not again stand besid 
ants of the Pilgrims, the sons of the 
Bay State? Will she suffer the lone 
to culminate in glorious cllaulgence 


fare, and fail to throw her Palmett 
it may Ivad 7” 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIG 


Sour Canotina.—The presbytery 
after having been divided ever since 
1837, has at length become reunite 
ministers, and —— churciies.” Th 
Characterized by kindly feeling. | 
reference is made to the difficulties 
from the scattered position of the c 
es and the fewness of their member 

“With reference to the colore 
crowded somewhat densely upon of 
country churches possess a value wh 
over-cstimated. Llaving in almost 
colored membership, and affording | 
bodies of slaves, in a missionary 
weaker and more isolated churche 
inferior in importance to the largest 
organizations in the citics, 

* There is yet another embarrassme 
Presbyterians Jabor on the seaboard 
may refer without offense, and mere 
pose of making our true condition } 
Within a comparatively smal! compa 
than eight Congregational and Inde 
byterian churches identified in int 
which must be supplied with pastor 
which, though making the Presbyter 
some Measure the channel throug 
charities are disbursed, have neve 
nected themselves with us in eccles 
Three of these churches, influentia! 
large, are in the city of Charleston 
maining five are upon the adjacen 
upon the mainland intermediate bet 
board and the churches in the inte: 
be greatly tv the common interest, ¢ 
ticular advantage of there cong 
churches themselves, if they could 
to organize themselves upon Presby 
ples, and-become homologetic with 1 
the Church of Christ to which. they 
similated, and in whose welfare and 
own destiny is largely involved. It 
the union recently effected may -ontsi 
sult, in smoothing ddwn prejudices | 
hitherto existed, and healing breac 
have heretofore marred the harmon 
To the consummation of this large | 
of all the Presbyterian elements 1 
Presbyterian Church most devoutl; 
looks. Whenit shall be accomplish 
Providence shall bring it to pass, th 
Church wi!l be so far consolidated an: 
as to cherish the hope of wielding th 
which sho never fails to wield whe 
in her action, nor driven into comy 
great and sacred principles.” 

The Southern Presbyterian remar} 

“Tt would have been a caution t 
ple of Mrs. Stowe to have learne 
portion of the labor of the majoiit; 
ters is devoted to the people of cole 
cess which has attended those Jabot 

Strange that it never should occ 
byterian brethren that it is rather { 
isters to yield their convenience t 
than of churches to abandon the! 
please the ministers; and that whe 
that have been employed for fifty 
swerved those churches from thei 
and order, the prospect of now bri: 


